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SURVIVALS AND TENDENCIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY.’ 


In a survey of the institutions of higher education, it is easier to 
recognize archaic survivals than to discefn evolutionary tendencies. 
From Salamanca to Oxford, and from Oxford to the latest American 
University, examples of the former abound. But this has also 
to be remarked of the universities, that there too are evident, and 
at many points, the marks of transition and the signs of renewing 
life. There is, to be sure, no record of any university having 
offered a chair to Darwin; yet against this, nearly two generations 
later, may in a measure be set the crop of evolutionary philosophy 
which M. Bergson, from the Collége de France, is sowing through- 
out the universities of the world. The jibe which Landor put into 
the mouth of the youthful Milton in conversing with the aged 
Galileo in Vallambrosa, was also meant for his own time, one not 
wholly out of sight of ours :—*‘An academician, a dung-hill cock, 
and a worm are three sides of an equilateral triangle.’’ There are 
in the tradition of universities, things deadening and things 
quickening, things dignifying and degrading. The very word 
‘academic ’ has come to be a synonym for fossilised learning and 
futile logical canvassing of unrealities—the products of cloistered 
inaction. But the products of the cloister in action are sometimes 
world-shaping. For illustration there is no need to go back to 
the Abbeys of Clairvaux and Monte Casino. The spiritual 
re-making of Germany after Jena, and of France after Sedan, 
largely by their respective universities, are well-known instances 
occurring in the most recent past, the latter really in our own time. 
There are evidences of a similar process of regeneration at work 
in Russia to-day, though there the Government is as yet too 
ignorant and too impenitent to accept, much less to seek, the moral 
and intellectual aid of the universities. 

The survival-value of a doctrine launched from the academic 
cloister into a world fitted to receive and use it, may be exemplified 
by the persistence and prevalence of Hegelianism. Not only in 
Germany, but in all other countries of the West, Hegelian concep- 
tions are still dominant in contemporary politics. Liberals and 
Conservatives, Democrats and Republicans, Socialists and 
Feminists, do their political thinking in terms of the familiar 

1. Part of a chapter from a forthcoming book entitled “ Interpretations and 
Forecasts : a study of survivals and tendencies in contemporary society,” by 
Victor Branford. 
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dialectic. They are all Hegelians, knowing it or no. Their 
political categories—and by implication their social ideals— 
culminate in the contrasted pair, Individual and State. These 
they reconcile in a higher synthesis which combines both in a 
larger unity. For some—the Hegelians of the extreme Left— 
this unification is Socialism. For others—the Hegelians of the 
extreme Right—it is Imperialism. For others again, it is a blend 
of both, peculiar to themselves or their group. Ann intellectual 
cult, with a resulting world-politics, has thus arisen out of the 
unifying, inspiriting message which an ageing Berlin professor 
addressed to the youths of Germany, eager for a doctrine which 
would concentrate their minds and kindle their hearts to the 
renovation of a disintegrated Fatherland. 

An ardent disciple acclaimed the Hegelian categories as new 
gods at the memorable festival in 1826, which thus appropriately 
recognized their author as more than a philosopher—as, indeed, 
a demiurgic creator of ‘‘ Powers and Dominions, Deities of ’’— 
earth. The historian of mythologies may see in the resultant 
growth and extension of the Hegelian cult, a justification of this 
extravagant imputation. But for the historian of universities, the 
rise of the Hegelian cult holds a different meaning and conveys 
another message. It illustrates the essential rdle of the university 
in the transmission of culture and in the evolution of ideals. That 
réle is not merely the passive one of conserving the heritage of 
culture and transmitting it from generation to generation. It is 
above all active and creative. As supreme guardian of the social 
heritage, the university is concerned to use this for awakening the 
latent idealism of youth, and for directing it to the definite and 
special needs of the oncoming generation. Now those who com- 
bine experience of the past with vision of the future, are manifestly 
the sages of the passing generation. Like all other human 
products, the sage’s wisdom ripens and his vision clarifies just in 
proportion as such wisdom and vision find the proper field and 
scope for their expression.- Their natural seed-bed is the mind 
of awakening youth, which, without this selective sowing, is wont 
to lie fallow, or prove fertile in weeds. 

The essential function of the university is to bring together, for 
the transmission of experience and impulse, the sages of the 
passing and the picked youths of the coming generation. By the 
extent and fulness with which they establish these social contacts, 
and thus transmit the wave of cumulative experience and idealist 
impulse—the real sources of moral and intellectual progress—the 
universities are to be judged. In all walks of life, in every social 
grade and class, in the whole circle of the legitimate occupations, 
manual, mental and moral, there are mature men and women— 
sages and sibyls—of moral purpose and specialized knowledge, 
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who can generalize their unique personal experience, so that it fits 
into the mosaic, and contributes an enrichment to the pattern, of 
human culture. Each of these is a potential tutor or professor in 
the university of their city or region. How can he or she become 
a real one? Every youth and maiden awakening to the issues of 
life is heir of all the ages, and therefore a potential student of the 
university. How, again, can he or she become a real one? These 
are the essential problems which University Extension sees and 
seeks to deal with. Their full and effectual solution implies our 
learning to conceive the university as the whole community in its 
culture aspect. It implies that the prevalent academic or cloistral 
conception of the university be supplemented by the addition of 
civic functions. And this, to be sure, would be no new departure, 
but a return to earlier usage. Happily there are many indications 
of reviving contacts and interpenetrations of University and City. 
But before examining the drift and meaning of these, it may fortify 
our faith in the civic functions of the university, and clarify our 
interpretation of contemporary survivals and tendencies, to digress 
briefly into historic data. It is at once the method of organic and 
social evolution—reculer pour mieux sauter. 


Like its predecessor, the medizval monastery, the early univer- 
sity was an aristo-democratic institution. It sought to provide a 
common culture—and that the best of its age—for persons of all 
classes, independently of wealth or social status. But as the 
monastery was of more rustic, so the university was of more urban 
character, and, indeed, expressed the adjustment of the monastic 
type to the more complex conditions of city life, as this was 
re-awakening after an age-long winter sleep. Between the decay 
of ancient and the rise of medizval cities the monasteries kept alive, 
in the West, the civic ideal of creating a milieu for the life of the 
spirit. With the growing acceptance of this ideal, there reappeared 
an era of comparative peace, a time of security and democratic 
culture—the conditions necessary for the co-operation of classes 
and nations in the supreme art of city-building. The instinct of 
the peasant is to build sooner or later (unawares becoming a citizen 
in doing so), for it is his way of storing wealth, and at the same 
time using it to express his mastery of nature and to symbolize his 
communion with her inner mysteries. Under the protection and 
inspiration of priest, monk (and also of friar), the mediaeval 
peasant, turning craftsman, began to recover and in many ways 
transcend, the specialized skill of his ancient and classical prede- 
cessors. The vision of the heavenly city uniting all good souls 
after death, began to translate itself into the city beautiful on earth, 
needing their co-operation in life. 

But how initiate and maintain the concert of thought and 
action ?—how continuously renew the emotional urge ?—how keep 
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in sight the common goal ?—these are vital questions in labours 
so vast and complex as the making and maintenance of every true 
city. What the mediaeval city—at its best a marvel of beauty— 
was we now know, thanks to the research of recent archeology. 
No fortuitous assemblage of architectural masterpieces like the 
palaces and temples of an Oriental despot ; no mere perfected effort 
of instinctive creation like the bee’s hive. Still less was it a 
confused medley of conflicting resultants of human passion and 
inhuman labour, like the modern town misconceiving itself a city 
because it herds a multitude. The medizval city in its growth 
and expansion, has now been revealed to us, by careful and 
informed research into its definite origins as, in its main features, 
the planned execution of spaciously conceived designs.' 

With the architectural aspects and economic particulars of that 
design, we are not for the moment concerned, but with the moral 
pre-suppositions, the social condition, the zsthetic and intellectual 
preparation—in a word, the educational or cultural system, once an 
actuality and a power—which made possible its realization. 

Examining the remnants of medizval architecture, of crafts- 
manship and of learning, as evidence of the environment in which 
they originated, we constantly discover that, amongst workers and 
scholars alike, the normal flowering of personality was effected and 
matured through the expression of ideals, social, civic or moral. 
To a less, though to a considerable extent, the same is true of the 
feudal aristocracy, as is evidenced by the rules of chivalry, too 
infrequently though these may have been observed in practice. 
From the first interpretative examination of medizval culture— 
Joseph de Maistre’s Le Pape—down to the latest sociological 
analysis,* the material grows for a picture of medizval society, as 
continuously dominated by a great purpose. This purpose was the 
endeavour so to combine moral, zsthetic and intellectual resources 
as to inspire the various classes and communities of Christendom 
with a set of ideals relevant to their particular functions, and yet 
uniting them in a common culture. Three institutions—the 
Church Militant, the Popular Theatre, and the University— 
developed as the specialized organs of this Higher Education for 
life, and for the life of all. The voluntary partnership of the 
Church and the Guilds created the Popular Theatre and maintained 
it as at once the playground of the people and a school of civic 
and social culture. Training in the free atmosphere of dramatic 
representation, the people there spontaneously absorbed and again 
transmitted the heritage of culture and ideals, adapting it, in each 
generation, even in each locality, to its particular needs of time 
and place; and so the people were able to re-express it with more 

1. Camillo Sitte, Der-Stiidtebau. (Vienna, 1901). 

2. Chatterton Hill, Zhe Sociological Value of Christianity. (Black, 1912). 
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abiding visible splendour and beauty in the building of Cathedrals 
and the making of Cities. Thus there arose a system, in which the 
education of the individual was effected largely through the making 
of cities and the co-operative maintenance of their institutions. 

That the design of the medizval city was so largely a spon- 
taneous resultant of the citizen’s mode of life, was in itself the 
crown and confirmation of profound planning and far-reaching 
systematization operating from above. A remarkable succession 
of moral and intellectual leaders devoted themselves to the grand 
problems of unifying the whole culture resources of Christendom 
for the guidance and uplift of life. In the division of labour 
requisite for so immense an undertaking, the Cloister specialized 
on the moral approach to the problem, and the University on the 
intellectual approach—each thus following the bent of its respective 
rustic or urban origin. So far from the monastic and academic 
methods of the middle ages being purely dialectical and abstract, 
as the eighteenth century historians thought, we are beginning 
to see that they were, at their best and in reference to their time, 
concrete and experimental, i.e., evolutionary. This is indeed, in 
a degree, now generally recognized as regards the monastery and 
friary, but less so as regards the universities. Otherwise historians 
of philosophy would make more use (for example) of the significant 
fact that Thomas Aquinas failed to complete his systematization, 
because of the too frequent calls to leave his chair in the University 
of Paris, and take his seat at the Council Boards of Christendom. 

The most generalized lesson which the student of the middle 
ages spells out is perhaps this: that in the specialization of spiritual 
services to the community, the University arose alongside of the 
Cloister, and that both functioned usefully so long as they retained 
their sense of interconnection with each other, and of practical 
relationship to the community, both directly and through the 
Secular Church ; but that all three organs withered as they fell apart 
from each other and from the everyday life of the city and the 
community. The cities themselves thus becoming isolated from 
their proper spiritual organs, entered on that process of random 
expansion and contraction which has fitfully continued through 
the centuries, and is only now beginning to be regulated in these 
days of reviving Town Planning. Forbidding though the accu- 
mulated burden of evil may be, yet the future is brightened by the 
prospect of a newer and higher art of City Design, in which 
resources, moral and intellectual, as well as material, may be made 
available for the life on earth, beyond the dreams of the medizval 
cloister. Eutopia, the modern successor of the Renaissance 
Utopia, is no vague vision in the clouds, but an image of increas- 
ing clearness on every horizon. 

But to complete our historic diagnosis. The medizval univer- 
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sity had its period of flowering in the recovery of remnants of 
ancient learning, and in the synthesis of these with the knowledge 
and thought of its own age. It thus contributed to the enrichment 
and uplift of the civic and social life of its day. From its withering 
fruit, its dying scholastic philosophy, dropped and germinated the 
seeds of modern science. Then after an evanescent reflowering at 
the Renaissance, came the academic pedants of classical scholar- 
ship. These surrounded themselves with a high wall of sterile 
formalities, by which they fenced out the city from the germinating 
seeds and from all save the withered husks of academic learning. 
The not infrequent breaches made in that wall during succeeding 
centuries, sometimes by the student from within, and sometimes 
by the citizen from without, the university authorities have 
generally done their best to repair. The resulting isolation of the 
University and the City has been effectively maintained for cen- 
turies; hence citizens starved of culture, and students deprived of 
social purpose; and thus have they familiarized the world with an 
infinite variety of deteriorate types of both. The city has been 
quickening to a sense of its need of nurture, earlier than the 
university has repented of its deed of deprivation, or recognized 
this as its Great Refusal in many senses. The spontaneous rise 
everywhere of extra-mural culture-institutions of every kind, from 
the older European academies and learned societies to the municipal 
libraries and museums, the Technical Institutes and Art Galleries 
of yesterday and to-day—all these may be held to mark the inde- 
pendent effort of cities to take up the university réle; and to 
organize for the body of citizens a full culture inheritance in which 
all might share. But these fragmentary institutes of a partial 
culture have lacked the creative urge of a unified vision. In a 
word, they have been insufficiently inspired by the true spirit of 
the university at its best. They are, as it were, bastard faculties 
awaiting legitimation by the reunion of their parents—the City 
and the University. 


Of various movements aiming to bring together academic and 
civic life into closer union, there are three which, though not 
commonly associated in men’s minds, have yet each and all a deep 
underlying interconnection. Of this trio, first in time came 
Eugenics, an unfamiliar and unaccompanied pilgrim; then in 
unrelated and unconscious succession, tiie University or Social 
Settlement ; and finally came Civics to complete the triad and unite 
all three into a working Faith and Practice, 

Emerging from their birth-place in the cloisters of science, 
Eugenics and Civics have, as synthetic studies, sought the aid of 
the university, in the general sense at least, for investigation and 
research. As doctrines of life and conduct, they have appealed 
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alike to students and citizens with a set of evoltionary ideals, 
which imply the closest union between studies and citizenship. 
For long a solitary study and concern of Galton—himself always 
a solitary worker—Eugenics is assuredly a fruit of the hermit’s cell. 
Civics, on the other hand, has been for over a quarter of a century 
the main pre-occupation of at least one school of workers, and 
indeed a school which without undue violation of the historic sense 
may be called a variant of the cloister. Its initiator was the 
founder of the Edinburgh School of Sociology, and simultaneously 
of the University Halls of Residence in Edinburgh. Now this 
group has one of its many roots in the University or Social Settle- 
ment movement, with which it is linked by the interpenetrations 
of a whole generation of common effort. 

Promulgated first in the universities as an impulse of civic 
emotion, the social settlement idea had only to find lodgment in the 
youthful minds of a group of evolutionary naturalists to act as a 
ferment of sociological with biological synthesis. That, broadly, 
was really the psychology of the situation, out of which this revival 
of social studies in Edinburgh, some twenty-five years ago, took 
the form of a little School of Civics, uniting the sciences and the 
humanities in the common conception of Civic Evolution. 

It will be evident that this conjunction of evolutionary naturalist, 
sociologist, and student-citizen must have invented Eugenics, if 
it had not already existed. But with a difference: this doctrine, 
born and developed in isolation, has carried into its worldly career 
the defects as well as the qualities of its original solitude. True, 
as Carlyle said, ‘‘ No Thebaid eremites, no melodious Dante.” 
But many refinements have to be wrought on the ideas of St. 
Anthony and on the practices of his pig before the former will 
compose into a Divine Comedy. The man Galton, by virtue of the 
simplicity of his life, his rigorous self-discipline, and life-long 
devotion to an ideal, would, under a dispensation that truly fitted 
titles to deeds, have ended his days not as Sir Francis but as Saint 
Francis. So the lustre of the initiator is not to be held as dimmed 
by the eugenic crudities of some of his nominal disciples. Still. 
if one would penetrate to the truly evolutionary spirit of eugenics, 
a surer guide than Galton may be found in the veteran pioneer of 
the evolution doctrine—Alfred Russel Wallace himself, 

In his own life a more socialized type than Galton, Wallace 
naturally emphasized that aspect of eugenics. His counsel to 
those who would make experimental application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the human race is briefly this: give your women 
economic freedom, assure them access to the sources of culture, 
and you can safely leave eugenic experimentation in their hands. 
Here are a method and an ideal of eugenics which, while not in 
the least limiting the sociologist, appeal to him because of the 
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assurance given that social reform and education are not counter- 
strokes to evolutionary progress (as too many unregenerate 
biologists still fear) but are indeed among the very instruments of 
its natural realization. In that faith, strengthened by his own 
parallel reading of human progress, the sociologist is compelled 
to the generalization that selection in the transmission of social 
ideals is the necessary prerequisite and preparation alike to a theory 
and an art of eugenic selection in man. In short, the civic 
sociologist has now to persuade his biological brother that his 
hopes and aims of a theory and art of eugenic selection in man 
must be preceded by a clearer vision and choice of social ideals. 
The university must guide and control the Eugenics Laboratory ; 
not vice versa. 

But the university of to-day is far from awake to its trust as 
guardian and moral assessor of the social heritage of experience 
and ideals; and this, without doubt, is one of the chief reasons why 
the city is so seldom a “‘ fount of the good life." That vision of 
the civic ideal, so clear and well-expressed, came to Aristotle, let 
us remember, by his discerning and generalizing, from the vantage- 
ground of his own academic cloister, the best tendencies of the 
actual city. It expressed a truly evolutionary ideal which might 
justly be crystallized and commemorated by a new coinage, for 
universal use. The hard-shelled eugenist, whose biological 
materialism is recalcitrant to civics, might still yield something 
to sociology and idealism, if the bitterness of retreat were softened 
by the poetic thought that euzenic! rhymes well with eugenic. 
Eugenia is the proud and haughty Beauty, queening it in her own 
circle of devotees, exacting of service, scornful of rivals, indifferent 
to the outer court. But Aristotle’s Euzenia is the wise and gentle, 
yet beautiful and witty Hostess, eager to welcome the highest and 
purest to her salon, yet giving her best freely to all. 

In other words, Civics should and must come before Eugenics, 
and assign it its limited sphere and subordinate rdle; even as, for 
both alike, the life of the citizen comes before that of class, family, 
or even nation. For if there is no bias more distorting than 
national chauvinism, there is no discipline more moralizing than 
that of good citizenship. The practical summary is that the 
eugenist’s gospel of a Good Race must be inspired by the vision 
of the City Beautiful as fount and field of the Good Life. Each 
civic school as it arises, each school of sociology which stresses 
and centres upon Civics, while reaffirming the emotional impulse 
of the social settlement, will thus assert, with a yet fuller emphasis, 
the intellectual value and the practical necessity of linking the 
University with the City, in the life of student and citizen. 

VICTOR BRANFORD. 


life.”) Aristotle, Politics. I., el (iv. (The city exists for the good 
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SOME CURRENTS OF MODERN FRENCH 
THOUGHT AS REFLECTED IN THE NOVEL. 


To a society of sociologists no apology is necessary for the 
introduction of such a subject as the French novel. For in no 
country is the novel so full of sociology as in France. Neither need 
one apologise for discussing a literature other than that of one’s 
native land. Precedents enough may be found from the days of 
Herodotus down to those of Bodley. 

The various currents of thought influencing present-day French 
fiction are manifold. Those only which are most social | propose 
to consider here. But even among these the limits of this paper 
require a selection to be made. | invite you therefore to consider 
a group of tendencies which have only appeared within recent 
years. They date roughly from the end of the last century. They 
are the reactionary tendencies at present evident in French life and 
in French literature, especially in the novel. With other forms of 
prose literature and with poetry I do not propose to deal. 

Among reactionary tendencies | include a tendency to return 
to authority, a preference for instinctive over rational methods, an 
insistence that man is after all only a little bit reasonable, that 
reason plays a very minor part in his life, and a tendency even to 
minimise that minor part. ‘‘ What a little thing upon the surface 
of ourselves is intelligence! *’ exclaims the novelist, M. Maurice 
Barrés, whose works are full of these tendencies. Those who are 
in any degree acquainted with the elder generation of contemporary 
French writers and thinkers will readily perceive that the appear- 
ance of such tendencies constitutes a veritable revolution, a 
complete volte-face. They involve the rejection of those eighteenth 
century ideas still held by the elder writers of modern France—by 
the prince of intellectuals, M. Anatole France, by M. J. H. Rosny, 
by M. Remy de Gourmont, and many others. The appearance of 
these reactionary tendencies means that Young France is stiffening 
her neck against the gospel of Voltaire and bowing it to receive 
the yoke of Bossuet. It means that she is revolting against the 
scepticism of her fathers and returning to the dogmatism of her 
great-grandfathers. It means, in a word, that while the elder 
generation doubted everything, the younger generation believes 
everything. Young France to-day with all her soul rejects der 
Geist der stets verneint. 


1. A paper read before the Sociological Society, December 9, 1913. 
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This complete change which has recently come over the French 
mind strikes us when we compare the chief characters in famous 
novels to day—of Jean Christophe, for example—with those of 
equally famous novels even only twenty years ago, such novels as 
une Cruelle Enigme or les Mensonges of Bourget. Take the 
young Hubert Liauran in Cruelle Enigme, take the young: René 
Vinci in Mensonges and compare their sad philosophy of life with 
the unquestioning optimism of young Georges Jeannin in La 
Nouvelle Journée, the last volume of Jean Christophe. Orcompare 
the elder and the younger generation as they are represented in 
the pages of Jean Christophe. Compare the optimism of Georges 
Jeannin with the pessimism of his father Olivier, Christophe’s 
bosom friend. Olivier is typical of the elder generation; he is a 
sceptic, an ironist, a psychologist, and so analytical as to be 
frequently morbid. Olivier’s son, Georges, is totally unlike his 
father. ‘‘ I can’t think whom you resemble,’’ his mother used to 
say. ‘‘ Certainly neither me nor your father.’’ From the teachers 
who had inspired Olivier, Georges turned away with disgust. 
Tolstoy he condemned as a mere nihilist, Ibsen as a proud 
destroyer, Nietzsche as a raving madman, Renan and Anatole 
France as dilettanti whose irony lacks distinction and whose 
laughter is empty of merriment. While Olivier was content to 
leave certain problems unsolved, Georges pined for certainty in all 
things; and in order to obtain it he was prepared to accord to 
authority that submission which his father had ever proudly denied. 
Malheur au vague, mieur vaut le faux might have been his motto. 
Consumed with his longing for certitude, desiring discipline, 
respecting authority, Georges and his young friends are perpetually 
forming themselves into societies and laying down rules and 
principles. Georges fails to understand why his father’s old friend, 
Christophe, has never felt the need of joining some camp. 


“A camp!” cried Christophe, ‘‘ why should one shut oneself up in 
a camp. Isn’t it much better outside. I am surprised that you, an 
out-of-doors man, should want to shut yourself up! ” 

“ Ah, it is not the same thing for the body as for the soul,” replied 
Georges. “The mind needs certitude. It needs to think with others, 
it needs to adopt principles admitted by the mass of mankind at a given 
period. How I envy those who lived in classic times. My friends are 
— they want to restore those good old days.” 

“Poor fool,” cried Christophe, ‘“ w i 
IME ah p hat has made you so chicken 

“Tam not chicken-hearted,” Georges indignantly protested. ‘Neither 
are any of us.”’ 

: “You must be,” said Christophe, “if you are so afraid of yourselves. 
What! you need an order, a rule, and yet you are so incapable of finding 
one for yourselves that you must needs hang on to your great grand- 
mother’s apron strings! Good heavens! Can’t you walk alone?” 
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‘* We must take root, s’enraciner,’’ said Georges, proud to repeat one 
of the catchwords of the day. 

** But do trees need to be in pots in order to take root? The earth’s 
there, free to everyone. Strike your roots deep into it. Find your own 
laws. Look within you.” 

‘‘T haven’t the time,’’ said Georges. 


Here is one of the reasons for the young Frenchman’s reversion 
to authority, for his passion for herding together in societies. In 
the rush of modern existence he has no time to discover for himself 
the certainty for which he craves. In the turmoil of this mechanical 
age, Young France is in no danger of suffering from the malady 
of too much thinking. Hurrying to football, whirling in a motor 
car, soaring in an aeroplane, what time has she for that systematic 
thought which was the basis of French rationalism—what time has 
she for ‘‘ those deliberate formulae, syllogisms and classifications 
which were the basis of French thought and out of which were 
evolved ideals, the attempted realisation whereof sometimes altered 
the history of the world?” 

In the hurry and scurry of modern life, in the present mania 
for sport, we may find some explanation of the reactionary tenden- 
cies now revealing themselves in Young France. Never was the 
physical activity of France so great as it is to-day—the gospel of 
Energy preached by M. Barrés in his novels grouped under the 
title of Energie Nationale has indeed fallen upon fruitful ground. 
** Intoxicated with the sense of his muscular vigour, he would have 
set out to conquer the stars,’’ writes another present-day novelist 
of his hero. The same remark might apply to the majority of 
young Frenchmen in lycées and universities to-day, To quote 
M. Romain Rolland again: ‘‘ it is the muscular strength and the 
intellectual indolence of Young France that are carrying her into 
the arms of reaction,”’ 

In three distinct, though closely interrelated, departments of 
thought this reaction declares itself: in political speculation, in 
religion and in more abstract philosophy. In political speculation 
these tendencies are either monarchist or nationalist, and close upon 
their heels run anti-Semitism, militarism and a kind of aggressive 
imperialism, which is new in the France of to-day although its 
prototype might be discovered during the Revolution. Monarch- 
ism and nationalism are respectively associated with the work of 
an eminent writer: monarchism with Charles Maurras, nationalism 
with Maurice Barrés, both household names in France though in 
England hitherto little known. 

These two reactionary writers exercise a profound influence 
over French youth largely through their command of a masterly 
style. Maurras in his literary criticisms and political writings, 
also in his novels, wields a fine classic phrase—Barrés too is a 
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stylist of great charm and power. It is difficult to attach to him 
any one literary label. Some have called him ** the imperturbable 
romantic,” yet in his recent novel, Colette Baudoche, he has pro- 
duced a treasure of classicism. As a novelist he ranks very high, 
‘ next indeed to Anatole France. 

1 This is an age of hero-worship in France. Maurice Barrés 
inaugurated it with a glorification of Taine and Napoleon in his 
my novel les Déracinés, published in 1897, and of Renan in an earlier 3 
| work (Huit Jours ches Monsieur Renan, 1888). Romain Rolland = 
|) in the new century has followed suit in his three masterpieces of Es 
biography—his Beethoven, his Michael Angelo and his Tolstoy. 


For a large number of young Frenchmen to-day Charles Maurras 
is almost as great a hero as Taine was for Barrés thirty years ago, 
or as Tolstoy was for Romain Rolland twenty years ago. The 
personal charm of M. Maurras, his scholarship, his disinterested- 
} ness, the simplicity almost amounting to asceticism of his private 


i Mf life, make a strong appeal to young Frenchmen to-day and cause 
le them to excuse too easily the violence of his hatreds and the trucu- 
' iH) lence of his attacks on his opponents. M. Maurras, like Brune- 

ti, tiére, is a devout admirer of the classic age of French literature 


| and French history. He is indeed a Frenchman of le Grand Siecle 
i born out of due time. His views on society, on the Republic and 
im on the Church he has expressed in numerous works, which are all 
a widely read. The chief perhaps are-—-Trois Idées Politiques, 
1) i Chateaubriand, Michelet, Sainte-Beuve; l’Enquéte sur la Monar- 
in chie; Kief et Tanger and la Politique Religieuse. 
it It was Maurras who, in 1905, founded the Royalist Society 
hi known as I’Action Francaise. Every member of this society is 
uy required to sign a declaration closing with the words: je m’ associe 
4 l’oeuvre de la restauration monarchique, je m’engage a la servir 
par tous les moyens. Par tous les moyens includes violence when 
1) a necessary. The members of |’Action Francaise, which is not 
a ostensibly a catholic society, for it includes many free thinkers, 
i among whom is Maurras himself, unblushingly encouraged and 
: justified the violence which attended the taking of the inventories 
f of church property, those stormy scenes reproduced with such 
i vividness in the pages of M. Bourget’s l’Emigré. Maurras is also 
the dominating spirit of the newspaper |’ Action F rangaise. To its 


1 columns he subscribes, side by side with articles of the most 
TEL! finished and accomplished literary criticism, attacks on the French 
Republic and all its works. These attacks are too often expressed 
in scurrilous language interlarded with invective of the most 
vitriolic order. Maurras as well as an anti-republican is an anti- 
democrat and an anti-romanticist. He prides himself on taking 
large views of life. His conception of the universe he proudly 
asserts to be that of Aristotle, Dante and Bossuet. This was the 
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grand conception, he maintains, which dominated before those 
miserable Romanticists Rousseau and his school came to give 
undue prominence to the individual and to glorify under the name 
of Justice or Liberty or Progress one single aspiration. Those 
Romanticists, says Maurras, were blinded by passion; they mis- 
read the face of the Universe. It remains for Maurras to read it 
aright and to reinstate reason in her sovereign sway. 

Maurras would sacrifice everything to what he calls the integrity 
of society and to the harmonious working of the social order. For 
him this integrity, this harmony, are more important than the 
rights of any single individual—we presume even than the rights 
of M. Maurras himself—certainly than the rights of a persecuted 
Jew, Alfred Dreyfus. Maurras, as we might expect, has always 
been bitterly anti-Dreyfusard. It was during the crisis of |’ Affaire 
Dreyfus that Maurras founded the newspaper /’Action Frangaise, 
which to-day keeps |’Affaire alive. Largely owing to Maurras 
and Frangaise I’ Affaire is still a living force in French 
society. Were the fire of the national hatred and suspicion it 
kindled ever to show signs of dying down we might depend on 
M. Maurras to stoke it up. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the part played by I’ Affaire in the history of modern 
French literature. Nearly all the leading French writers passion- 
ately espoused either one side or the other. Zola did not live to 
introduce |’Affaire into his novels. But his Letters on I’ Affaire 
rank among his masterpieces. Anatole France in |’Histoire Con- 
temporaine and in Crainquebille produced some of his most 
significant work, so also on the other side did M. Barrés in his 
Scénes et Doctrines du Nationalisme. 

L’ Affaire Dreyfus in the movement of French thought repre- 
sents much more than the question of the guilt or innocence of an 
officer in the French army accused of selling military information 
to the foreigner. L’Affaire represents the conflict between two 
ideas, neither of them contemptible. The real question at issue 
during the great national crisis was this: is it right at all times 
and under all circumstances to proclaim the truth? The anti- 
Dreyfusards asserted that it is not. They maintained that if the 
proclamation of the truth endangers the security of society, then 
the truth should not be told. The Dreyfusards asserted that in all 
times, under all circumstances, whatever the cost, the truth should 
be told. 

This problem is an old one and a difficult. The pardon and 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus have not solved it. And so the conflict 
between Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards still rages. You have 
only to take up any issue of l’Action Frangaise to see that it 
continues. Constantly there appears in this paper a calendar 
recalling from the anti-Dreyfus point of view the chief events of 
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Affaire. On the other side M. Charles Péguy’ keeps 1’ Affaire 
alive in the interesting pages of the periodical, Les Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine, which he founded and which he edits. 

But to return to M. Maurras. His anti-Dreyfusism is but a 
phase of his anti-Semitism and his anti-Semitism is but a symptom 
of that scathing contempt and fierce suspicion with which he 
regards all foreigners in France, météeques he calls them. 
‘‘ Hebraising,’’ writes Maurras, ‘‘ has for years been the bane of 
England and Germany. Those who supported Dreyfus in France 
were also guilty of Hebraising; they were barbarians and traitors 
to their country.’”” Not even the complete classicism of Anatole 
France, to whom by the way Maurras was once private secretary, 
could save him from inclusion among the barbarian hordes. But 
M. France has had his revenge; for in M. Bergeret a Paris,® in 
the person of Jean Coq, he has immortalised his sometime secretary 
by pinning him onto the point of his irony. 

Only a little less than Jews and all foreigners, M. Maurras 
hates Protestants—Jews, Protestants, Freemasons and Météques 
(foreigners) form what he calls the four confederate states which 
are hurrying France to destruction. From this destruction 
Maurras would save his country by restoring the rule of King 
and Pope. For in M. Maurras and in M. Barrés also, as we shall 
see later, the two tides of political and catholic reaction meet. Yet 
the droll part of it is that neither Maurras nor Barrés is a catholic. 
Far from it, Maurras is an avowed atheist, Barrés is an agnostic. 
To an English mind it seems almost inconceivable that an avowed 
atheist should so strenuously advocate catholicism as M. Maurras 
has done in his book La Politique Réligieuse. Here we find his 
hatred of Jerusalem and Geneva inducing him, as he expresses it, 
to kneel reverently before ‘‘ the ancient and holy maternal figure 
of historical Catholicism.’’ He is apparently oblivious of the fact 
that even Catholicism owes its existence to a Jew. With curious 
inconsistence he hails the Church as the ark of salvation of 
society, and the Noah of that ark he declares to be ‘‘ the 
sovereign pontiff who, clothed in white raiment, sits upon the 
summit of the catholic system”’ as “‘the demiurgus of universal 
civilisation,” While the works of M. Maurras are widely read 
and while they contribute all along the line to strengthen reaction, 
there appears little danger of his monarchical views being widely 
accepted. Although his ideas are implicit in much French fiction 
bes as far as I know, only one novel, 

, ch definitely advocates the restoration 
of l’Ancien Régime, 

More practical and more dangerous from the progressive point 
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of view than the monarchicism of M. Maurras are the nationalist 
ideas of the Republican, M. Maurice Barrés. In view of the fact 
that for more than forty years France has been a Republic, M. 
Barrés, who is a traditionalist, cannot help being a republican. 
However he may admire monarchy—and he does admire it—M. 
Barrés realises that any attempt to restore that form of government 
in France must end in failure. Cultives vos morts is his doctrine. 
In other words continue in the footsteps of your ancestors, but in 
this case of your immediate ancestors only. The nationalism of 
M. Barrés has evolved out of regionism and traditionism. Did 
space permit, it would be interesting to trace these two closely 
interrelated theories as they gradually took form in the novels of 
M. Barrés from I’C&il des Barbares, published in 1888, down to 
la Colline Inspirée, which appeared only the other day. In 1’Cil 
des Barbares, M. Barrés, like Pater in the famous conclusion of his 
Renaissance, entrenched himself in the isolation of perfect egoism, 
which he calls le culte du moi. In his second novel, |!’Homme 
Libre, and in le Jardin de Bérénice, the most artistic of his works, 
he teaches—all M. Barrés’ works are didactic—that le culte du moi 
is not enough, that no man can be healthy without a certain 
sociabilité. It is this vague idea of sociabilité which materialises 
into regionism and traditionism. ‘‘ Every region,’’ writes Barrés, 
‘* presents an idea, and that idea one must allow to soak into one’s 
being.’’ His own native region is Lorraine. The spirit of 
Lorraine pervades all his books. In Les Déracinées four youths 
of Lorraine, who leave their native province to settle in Paris, come 
to no good, three of them at least, because they have isolated them- 
selves from their native atmosphere, because they have been false 
to the principle of regionism. Traditionism is harmony with the 
spirit of one’s ancestors.‘* A Catholic,’’ writes M. Barrés, ‘‘founds 
his patriotism on his religion.’’ But he who cannot accept the 
supernatural must bring his piety down from heaven to earth, to 
the earth wherein repose his dead. If we would attain to the full 
measure of our being, if we would accept in its fulness the Gospel 
of Energy which M. Barrés preaches, then we must cultivate all 
that is racial within us. In us all, he continues, ‘‘ are survivals, 
il y a des survivances, qui, bien dégagés nous donneraient du 
style.” Thus M. Barrés, when he visits Brittany, makes pil- 
grimages to certain sites which are most in accord with the spirit 
of his Lotharingian origin. He avoids the Forest of Broceliande 
as being too Celtic. But he takes care that his due feet do not fail 
to tread the hallowed ground of Les Rochers, once the abode of 
that typical Frenchwoman, Madame de Sévigné, and Combourg, 
where in boyhood dwelt Chateaubriand, the apostle of that roman- 
ticism which M. Barrés believes to be the dominant feature in the 
spirit of his native Lorraine. 
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Regionism and traditionism lead to nationalism, What is the 
nationalism of M. Barrés? The novelist explains it at length in a 
book entitled Scénes et Doctrines du Nationalisme (1902). It is 
significant that this book was the outcome of I’ Affaire Dreyfus ; for 
the events of that great national crisis caused the ideas M. Barrés 
calls nationalism to materialise in his mind. Nationalism is in 
brief the carrying of racialism to its extreme limit, the raising high 
of the barriers of race and nationality against all foreign influence, 
whether it come from within the nation, from Jews and others 
settled in the country, or from without, from foreigners, especially 
Germans on the frontier. Nationalism therefore involves anti- 
Semitism (especially in its present French form of anti-Dreyfus- 
ism). It involves also uncompromising Germanophobia. La 
Revanche is one of the root principles of Barrés’ nationalism. 
How bitter is his hatred of Germany he reveals in his novel Les 
Amitiés Frangaises, where he describes the education of a little 
French boy, Philip, in the principles of nationalism. Philip's 
father takes his son to the battlefields of Lorraine where the French 
suffered defeat during the war of 1870. He conducts Philip to the 
battlefield of Worth and there he presents him with the humiliating 
picture of a Prussian officer spitting in the face of his French 
prisoner. ‘‘ Philip,’’ says his father, ‘‘ 1 give you this tradition. 
Here more plainly than in any book you will see the barrier that 
separates France from Germany.’’ The eternal incompatibility 
of the German and French temperaments is a favourite theme with 
M. Barrés as it is with many other French novelists of to-day. 
M. Barrés has developed it again in Colette Baudoche. M. Paul 
Margueritte has developed it in Les Frontiéres du Coeur, and M. 
René Bazin in Les Oberle. 

The mistrust, not merely of German but of all foreign influence, 
which is one of the root principles of nationalism, finds expression 
ina book which has been much discussed outside France, although 
in France itself it has caused little stir. This novel is Les Anges 
Gardiens. Asa novel it is a mere piece of lurid melodrama and of 
no account. But as a manifestation of truculent nationalism it 
cannot be ignored. The title, Les Anges Gardiens, is the sarcastic 
epithet applied to the four foreign governesses, three of whom are 
monsters of iniquity, who figure in this book. Each member of 
the quartette brings disaster to the French family she enters, and 
the novel is written to warn French parents against admitting these 
foreign ‘‘ she devils’’ into their family circle. 

Pe less virulent and more wholesome form of nationalism 
clares itself in the numerous colonial and maritime novels now 
author of l’Homme qui assassina 
, wthomme de Fortune. But there is a 
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difference between Farrére and his model which is characteristic of 
the new spirit in France, for the younger writer has none of that 
melancholy which sheds a poetic charm like the mist of an autumn 
day over the pages of Mon Frére Yves, Pécheurs d’Islande and 
Madame Chrysanthéme. The novels of Farrére glow with the 
bright hopefulness of springtime, with the glad confidence of youth. 
The energy of the new spirit has also given rise to a whole crop 
of colonial novels—those of Henry Daguerche for example—and 
to a great appreciation of Rudyard Kipling in France. Mr. 
Kipling has an able imitator in M. Pierre Mille, who was once 
London correspondent of Le Temps. Despite the very pronounced 
Gallicism of M. Mille, his stories are being translated into English. 

It is in keeping with the militarism of the new spirit that at least 
two well-known novelists are soldiers, M. Emile Nolly and M. 
Ernest Psichari. The case of M. Psichari, anti-intellectualist, 
militarist and catholic, affords a striking example of the change 
which has lately come over the mentality of Young France. Who 
is M. Psichari? None other than the grandson of Renan, the 
apostle of intellectualism. M. Psichari was writing a thesis for the 
Sorbonne on the decay of idealism, when apparently it occurred 
to him to demonstrate that decay by his own career. So, shaking 
the dust of the Sorbonne from his feet, crossing to North Africa, 
he donned the uniform of a lieutenant of colonial artillery, and, 
during the ample leisure of a military life, he wrote his militarist 
novel, which he calls l’Appel des Armes. As a novel this book 
has no great merit. But as an illustration of the reactionary 
tendencies now rampant in France it is full of interest. In these 
pages, as is frequently the case elsewhere, militarism and catholic- 
ism go hand in hand. The Catholics’ God seems to be the God 
of Battles. Renan’s grandson turns away from progress. He 
loathes it as ‘“‘ vulgar and American.’’ He prefers to prostrate 
himself in adoration before two institutions which have never 
progressed, the Church and the Army. For him “ war is divine,” 
and the finest type of hero is la belle brute who prays to God to 
make him strong that he may slaughter many enemies. 

This novel brings in the full tide of the Catholic reaction. It 
is a reaction the existence of which cannot be denied although its 
extent may easily be exaggerated. Hitherto it has affected mainly 
the cultured classes. Among them, as a contributor to the Mercure 
de France wrote recently, with deplorable levity, Dieu est furieuse- 
ment a la mode en ce moment. But among the people, rationalism 
still reigns. Even a Catholic has admitted that the workshop 
continues closed against the Church. Those who return to the 
rites and sacraments of Catholicism are the scholars at lycées and 
the students at universities and at Il’Ecole Normale. The French- 
man of the professional class a generation ago never entered a 
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Regionism and traditionism lead to nationalism. What is the 
nationalism of M. Barrés? The novelist explains it at length in a 
book entitled Scénes et Doctrines du Nationalisme (1902). It is 
significant that this book was the outcome of I’ Affaire Dreyfus ; for 
the events of that great national crisis caused the ideas M. Barrés 
calls nationalism to materialise in his mind. Nationalism is in 
brief the carrying of racialism to its extreme limit, the raising high 
of the barriers of race and nationality against all foreign influence, 
whether it come from within the nation, from Jews and others 
settled in the country, or from without, from foreigners, especially 
Germans on the frontier. Nationalism therefore involves anti- 
Semitism (especially in its present French form of anti-Dreyfus- 
ism). It involves also uncompromising Germanophobia. La 
Revanche is one of the root principles of Barrés’ nationalism. 
How bitter is his hatred of Germany he reveals in his novel Les 
Amitiés Frangaises, where he describes the education of a little 
French boy, Philip, in the principles of nationalism. Philip's 
father takes his son to the battlefields of Lorraine where the French 
suffered defeat during the war of 1870. He conducts Philip to the 
battlefield of Worth and there he presents him with the humiliating 
picture of a Prussian officer spitting in the face of his French 
prisoner. ‘‘ Philip,’’ says his father, ‘I give you this tradition. 
Here more plainly than in any book you will see the barrier that 
separates France from Germany.’’ The eternal incompatibility 
of the German and French temperaments is a favourite theme with 
M. Barrés as it is with many other French novelists of to-day. 
M. Barrés has developed it again in Colette Baudoche. M. Paul 
Margueritte has developed it in Les Frontiéres du Coeur, and M. 
René Bazin in Les Oberlé. 

The mistrust, not merely of German but of all foreign influence, 
which is one of the root principles of nationalism, finds expression 
ina book which has been much discussed outside France, although 
in France itself it has caused little stir. This novel is Les Anges 
Gardiens. Asa novel it is a mere piece of lurid melodrama and of 
no account. But as a manifestation of truculent nationalism it 
cannot be ignored. The title, Les Anges Gardiens, is the sarcastic 
epithet applied to the four foreign governesses, three of whom are 
monsters of iniquity, who figure in this book. Each member of 
the quartette brings disaster to the French family she enters, and 
the novel is written to warn French parents against admitting these 
foreign “ she devils ’’ into their family circle. 
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difference between Farrére and his model which is characteristic of 
the new spirit in France, for the younger writer has none of that 
melancholy which sheds a poetic charm like the mist of an autumn 
day over the pages of Mon Frére Yves, Pécheurs d’Islande and 
Madame Chrysanthéme. The novels of Farrére glow with the 
bright hopefulness of springtime, with the glad confidence of youth. 
The energy of the new spirit has also given rise to a whole crop 
of colonial novels—those of Henry Daguerche for example—and 
to a great appreciation of Rudyard Kipling in France. Mr. 
Kipling has an able imitator in M. Pierre Mille, who was once 
London correspondent of Le Temps. Despite the very pronounced 
Gallicism of M. Mille, his stories are being translated into English. 

It is in keeping with the militarism of the new spirit that at least 
two well-known novelists are soldiers, M. Emile Nolly and M. 
Ernest Psichari. The case of M. Psichari, anti-intellectualist, 
militarist and catholic, affords a striking example of the change 
which has lately come over the mentality of Young France. Who 
is M. Psichari? None other than the grandson of Renan, the 
apostle of intellectualism. M. Psichari was writing a thesis for the 
Sorbonne on the decay of idealism, when apparently it occurred 
to him to demonstrate that decay by his own career. So, shaking 
the dust of the Sorbonne from his feet, crossing to North Africa, 
he donned the uniform of a lieutenant of colonial artillery, and, 
during the ample leisure of a military life, he wrote his militarist 
novel, which he calls l’Appel des Armes. As a novel this book 
has no great merit. But as an illustration of the reactionary 
tendencies now rampant in France it is full of interest. In these 
pages, as is frequently the case elsewhere, militarism and catholic- 
ism go hand in hand. The Catholics’ God seems to be the God 
of Battles. Renan’s grandson turns away from progress. He 
loathes it as ‘‘ vulgar and American.’’ He prefers to prostrate 
himself in adoration before two institutions which have never 
progressed, the Church and the Army. For him “ war is divine,”’ 
and the finest type of hero is la belle brute who prays to God to 
make him strong that he may slaughter many enemies. 

This novel brings in the full tide of the Catholic reaction. It 
is a reaction the existence of which cannot be denied although its 
extent may easily be exaggerated. Hitherto it has affected mainly 
the cultured classes. Among them, as a contributor to the Mercure 
de France wrote recently, with deplorable levity, Dieu est furieuse- 
ment a la mode en ce moment. But among the people, rationalism 
still reigns. Even a Catholic has admitted that the workshop 
continues closed against the Church. Those who return to the 
rites and sacraments of Catholicism are the scholars at lycées and 
the students at universities and at l’Ecole Normale. The French- 
man of the professional class a generation ago never entered a 
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church from his first Communion to his funeral, except perhaps 
on his wedding day and at the baptism of his children. Among 
the cultured youths of modern France this is far from being the 
case now. Young Frenchmen go to church. L’Association 
Catholique de la Jeune France, which is only one of many societies 
for French youths, numbers one hundred and twenty thousand 
members, all between the ages of fifteen and thirty, and most of 
them weekly communicants. 

In family life the French are always intensely conservative. 
Even rationalist Frenchmen have often been pleased for their 
women folk to continue Catholic. A certain catholic atmosphere 
has never vanished from many rationalist homes. Only the other 
day a French agnostic of the Quartier Latin told me that at the 
féte of St. Geneviéve he always places a candle on the altar of St. 
Etienne-du-Mont. It was his parents’ church, he had been bap- 
tised there, and this act of his seemed a deed of filial piety. An 
Englishwoman of my acquaintance, who went as paying guest into 
a Parisian family, told me her hostess met her on the threshold 
with the words uttered rather nervously: ‘I think I ought to tell 
you that we are all freethinkers here: I am a freethinker, my 
husband is a freethinker, and my son is a freethinker.’"”, My friend 
received this announcement with an equanimity which was some- 
what disturbed when, on entering her room, she found a crucifix 
hanging over her bed. 

Into a soil wherein still linger so many superstitions of the past 
have fallen the seeds of new influences—Barrésian traditionism, a 
weakness for mysticism and an anti-rationalist philosophy. In 
such a soil these tendencies have easily taken root and readily 
sprung up to bear the fruit of a Catholic revival. In the history of 
this revival from its beginning at the verge of the nineties down 
to the present day, the novel has played a significant part. Two 
eminent novelists, Huysmanns and Bourget, were among the 
earliest Grands Convertis. Indeed the rise of the psychological 
novel, of which Bourget was such a distinguished exponent, may 
be regarded as the prelude to the Catholic Revival. 

In the appearance of Zola’s La Terre in 1887, realism reached 
its high-water mark. Then almost immediately the tide of realism 
began to ebb. La Terre, the most completely realistic of all Zola’s 
novels, turned even his ardent admirers against him. Five of them 
drew up a manifesto accusing him of having in this novel descended 
au fond de l’immondice. From a work like Zola’s, from which the 
soul of man was excluded, Young France of the late eighties turned 
with disgust. Among Zola’s most faithful disciples had been the 
young novelist, Edouard Rod. Yet even he, in his preface to Les 
Trois Ceeurs, a novel which appeared in 1890, three years after 
La Terre, wrote of himself and his fellow disciples that in convic- 
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tion they might be realists, in temperament they never were. ‘‘We 
had aspirations,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that could never be satisfied by 
realism, which was essentially self-satisfied, narrow and materialist, 
more curious about manners than about character, about things 
than about souls: we were, and we were becoming more and more 
restless, idealist, in love with the infinite, caring little for manners, 
in everything always seeking man.’’ M. Bourget was not then 
an idealist like Rod. But in his early novels, Une Cruelle Enigme, 
un Crime d’Amour and Mensonges it was essentially with the 
mental and moral aspect of man’s nature that he was concerned. 
These novels mark the beginning of a new movement in literature, 
a revolt against realism. This literary revolt was being encouraged 
in philosophy by the anti-materialistic movement led by Guyau, 
Boutroux and Bergson. Renan had written in i’Avenir de la 
Science : ‘‘ je jouerais cent fois ma vie et par conséquent mon salut 
éternel pour la vérité scientifique de la thése rationaliste.’’ But 
already when that book appeared, in 1890, philosophers were 
beginning to lose faith in science. They were ceasing to look to 
science for the solution of ultimate problems. Science herself was 
assuming a more modest position than of old. She was no longer 
claiming to explain phenomena themselves so much as to state 
their relations to one another. Philosophers, like Guyau, Bou- 
troux, Bergson and William James, whose influence in France 
has been considerable, were attaching less importance to the part 
played by intelligence in the scheme of things, they were assigning 
more prominence than their predecessors had given to instinct and 
to intuition ; they were beginning to show sympathy with all forms 
of religion; they were beginning to revel in those mysteries of the 
Unknowable and the Inexplicable from which their predecessors 
had stood aloof. 

This growing dissatisfaction with rationalism Paul Bourget 
powerfully exposed in his Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine, 
which appeared in 1883. Against this philosophy, six years later 
in his novel Le Disciple, he brought a serious indictment ; for here 
he represented the philosophy as responsible for the vicious 
experiment committed by the hero of the novel. The book is 
indeed the manifesto of the new school, the school of mysticism as 
opposed to that of rationalism. In his preface Bourget called upon 
the youth of France to believe in the existence of a soul and of a 
future life. Bourget was not then a Catholic, but that he was 
rapidly moving in that direction was proved by his next novel of 
note La Terre Promise, while l’Etape, published ten years after 
Le Disciple, proved that Bourget had definitely committed himself 
heart and soul to the cause of reaction. In l’Etape he appears as 
traditionist, a Catholic and a monarchist. Bourget is only one of 
many examples that might be cited to prove that the new anti- 
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rationalist philosophy is but a stepping-stone to Catholicism. M. 
Charles Péguy, the author of Les Mystéres de Jeanne d’Arc, is 
another case in point. M. Barrés will furnish yet another example 
when at length he decides to enter that Church, whither his anti- 
rationalism and his traditionist principles are rapidly impelling 
him. 

Writing in the Mercure de France not long ago (on the rst 
November 1910) M. Remy de Gourmont pointed out how James 
and Professor Bergson have been unconsciously working for 
Christianity. Indeed M. Bergson’s philosophy has been said to 
have done more to open church doors than any movement of 
thought since Aristotelianism. In an inquiry which two French 
writers, M. Henri Massis and M. Alfred de Tarde, have recently 
been conducting into the opinions of Young France,' they discover 
that most young French Catholic converts ascribe their conversion 
either to the influence of M. Bergson or to that of M. Barrés, or 
sometimes to the influence of both. ‘‘I should have been absolutely 
irreligious if I had never studied philosophy,’’ writes one of 
Bergson’s disciples. ‘‘All the most vital principles of Bergson’s 
philosophy may be discovered in theological teaching of all ages,’’ 
writes another. While a third confesses that in l’Evolution 
Créatrice he felt God on every page. 

The stream of the modern Catholic Revival, like that of all 
French Catholic thought for at least three centuries, flows in two 
main currents, one dogmatic, constructive, classical, the other 
mystic, liberal, romantic. The former to-day is dominated by the 
traditionism of Barrés, the latter by the Vitalism—as we in Eng- 
land call it—of Bergson. Of the first M. Bourget is the typical 
representative, uncompromisingly reactionary and ultramontane, 
descending from Bossuet, through Bonald and de Maistre. Of 
the latter, M. Charles Péguy is typical. He derives from St. 
Frangois de Sales through Fénelon and Lamennais. In religion 
M. Péguy is a mystic, in ecclesiastical sympathies a Gallican, in 
politics a socialist and a Dreyfusard.® 

In the realm of fiction the first of the Catholic tendencies is 
represented by M. Bourget’s three Catholic novels, l’Etape, un 
Divorce, and l’Emigré, the second by those numerous mystic 
novels which are now enjoying a great vogue in France. Figuring 
first among novels of Catholic mysticism one may be surprised to 
find a work by the agnostic Barrés, La Colline Inspirée, which is 
perhaps the most profound and subtly psychological study M. 
Barrés has yet given us. Another beautifully written mystical 

1. See their book, Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui. 

2. Two minor currents of catholicism are the liberaligm of M. Max 


Sangnier, whose society le Sillon h , | 
end Modernicns. as recently been dissolved by the Pope, 
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novel is La Cité des Lampes by Mile. de Lévis, who writes under 
the pseudonym of Claude Silve, while yet another is Laure by 
Emile Clerment, a novel which only failed by two votes to win this 
year’s Prix de l’Académie assigned to Jean Christophe. Jean 
Christophe itself within its ten volumes includes pages impregnated 
with mysticism, though not Catholic mysticism. Another instance 
of the influence of the mystic wave outside Catholic literature is a 
very remarkable novel, La Porte Etroite by M. André Gide. It 
is perhaps somewhat surprising to find an author who ranks 
decidedly among the intellectuals treating such a subject. For 
there are some intellectuals left in France. Though, after the 
numerous anti-intellectuals who have defiled before us this evening, 
after the battle we have witnessed between the black France and 
the red, we might doubt it. But yes, there are still a few who 
have not yet bowed the knee to the Baal of positive affirmation. 
There are still some who, with that sad but strong patience, which 
characterised the great thinkers of the last generation, are content 
to wait for a solution of life’s problems, who are even strong 
enough to admit that the solution may never appear, that the finite 
may ever be incapable of grasping the infinite. Over this little 
band of intellectualists the subtle irony, the tender pity, the clear, 
august, classic style of Anatole France raise him supreme. M. 
Jean Rosny and M. Remi de Gourmot are other elder writers who 
nobly maintain the tradition of Voltaire and of Renan. Among 
the younger men are M. André Gide, whom we have already 
mentioned, and the ardent adversary of Bergson, M. Julien Benda, 
whose recent novel |’Ordination has been much discussed. Much 
might be said of the intellectuals in France. They are still a great 
power. In the opinion of many they still represent the main 
current of French thought. But it is not a new current. It is a 
current which has long vivified that old France which we love, not 
the black France or the red, but the golden France, shedding its 
rays of sunlight on the whole world of thought, representing all 
that is noblest, healthiest and most sane in the genius of a people 
who have so long been the intellectual leaders of the world. It is 
a current which makes for peace and unity. Over against the 
narrow racialism of Maurras, of Barrés and Bourget, we may put 
the noble internationalism of M. Anatole France and the heroic 
attempt which M. Romain Rolland has made in Jean Christophe 
to unite in brotherly love and mutual respect France and Germany. 

There is a word which has occurred over and over again in this 
paper. It is the word reaction. For this word there are those 
who would substitute another, Renaissance. And far be it from 
me to deny that in some respects even those tendencies of modern 
France, which to me seem reactionary, may bear within them the 
seeds of a new life. Romain Rolland has picturesquely described 
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Young France as falling asleep, tired out by the intellectual efforts 
of her fathers, and before falling asleep, saying her prayers. M. 
Rolland believes that she will awake refreshed and reinvigorated 
in the morning. ‘‘ That which seems to be dying is only begin- 
ning to be re-born ’’ are words written upon the tombstone of the 
philosopher Guyau far away on the Mediterranean shore. ‘‘ The 
history of survival,’’ writes Tylor,’ ‘‘ has for the most part been 
a history of dwindling and decay . . . . . But this is so far from 
being a law without exception that a narrow view of history may 
often seem to make it no law at all. For the stream of civilisation 
winds and turns upon itself . . . . We may now and then trace 
on from the very turning point the change from passive survival 
into active revival.’’ Of France it has ever been true and never 
truer than to-day that she has been the 


‘* First to follow Truth and last to leave old Truths behind— 
France beloved of every soul that loves its fellow-kind.”’ 


WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


1. Primitive Culture, 4th ed., 1903, I, 136. 
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THE UNIT OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN A 
LARGE TOWN.' 


A FACT obvious at the commencement of any study of the Social 
Organization of the town is that the large town is not a single social 
unit—that is to say, a social group possessing a single set of social 
institutions. As a person travels from one end of a large town 
to the other, or makes a circle round the outskirts of the town, he 
finds himself passing through a series of districts having much the 
same characteristics and possessing more or less similar institu- 
tions—e.g., churches, schools, swimming baths, post offices, clubs, 
and their consequent activities—debating societies, athletic clubs, 
social evenings, etc., etc. When he pursues the matter a little he 
finds that these districts or units are not distinct or separate, but 
are an involved tangle with only here and there apparent nuclei. 
The further he pursues his investigations, the more involved does 
this tangle become. In a consideration of this subject three points 
may be mentioned at the outset. 

In the first place, the unit of the town’s progression has not 
consisted of a complete social group with houses, streets, shopping 
thoroughfares, institutions, and open spaces complete and in an 
ordered relation. Instead the unit has been that of an individual 
house or a row of houses. These have been put up, generally 
speaking, without any relation to a district as a whole, and 
frequently without any definite intention of their ever being an 
integral part of any district. Further, this general spread of the 
town by individual houses has destroyed the unity and definiteness 
of the already existing village on the outskirts, which the town 
encounters, absorbs, transforms and strangles in its amorphous 
growth. 

The second point is that there is at present no recognized 
standard of social organization for any district. We are only 
feeling our way in this direction. Some such list of institutions as 
e.g., school, church, public hall, library, post office, swimming 
bath, playing field, gymnasium, debating society, etc., are begin- 
ning to be recognized as essential and their provision attempted ; 
but the recognition is not yet substantial. The desire for social 
organization is strong, but urban social development is still young 
and the inhabitants are in the experimental stage of working out 
what are the sort of institutions required to best meet the need of 
the citizens. 


1. A paper read before the Sociological Society, November 25, 1913. 
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The third preliminary point is the absence of definite districts 
which will serve as natural foundations upon which to build social 
institutions or to which social institutions can be related. In their 
stead we find these institutions attached like barnacles to almost 
any existing foundation that can afford facilities, however meagre, 
for their organization. This, of course, is not the case with the 
new garden suburbs which form natural, self-contained districts 
in themselves. Ordinary suburbs on the outskirts also are more 
definite in character, because there is a certain expanse of unbuilt- 
up land between suburb and suburb, or at any rate, between suburb 
and open country, and they have, therefore, distinct advantages 
as compared with those acres and acres of densely populated 
districts that one hurries through on the train en route. 


1.—Tue HapHazarp GROWTH OF DisTRICT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The haphazard growth of the town is responsible for much of 
the tangle. Let us examine this a little. As soon as a house is 
erected it is put into a postal district. In Liverpool, for instance, 
no postal-district map of the town has ever been compiled, nor 
indeed could be. Postal districts consist of lists of streets which 
are allotted to various district offices, which lists are continually 
being added to. As a patch of fields becomes covered with houses 
new school accommodation is necessary, and the education 
authority secures a suitable site in relation, more or less, to its 
previously existing schools, and a new school is built. At the 
same time with a new growth of 1,000 or 2,000 houses a parish 
church finds added to it a congregation sufficient to fill it twice 
over (were it to attend). The ecclesiastical authorities, therefore, 
readjust areas and mark out a new daughter parish and, when they 
can, raise the funds to build a new church. Along the main road 
shops are erected and shopping thoroughfares formed. So a 
district comes into being and certain institutions are introduced. 
When the district is more or less fully built up, the land on the 
new outskirts is attacked and the same process repeated. 

Gradually throughout this new large patch of streets societies 
are formed in connection with the various institutions which have 
arisen. Tradesmen in the shopping thoroughfare may form a 
football club. A group of young fellows travelling from the same 
local railway station or tram terminus may form a dramatic society. 
As the congregation gathers round the church or the various 
chapels which have also sprung up, athletic and social organiza- 
tions are formed ; the new school develops a care committee, athletic 
teams, happy evenings and so forth. The individual in a district 
realises through notices of rates served on him and through voting 
lists posted about the place, that he is in one or other municipal 
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ward of some urban district, and in time, perhaps, a ward political 
club is formed. A local branch of the Fabian Society is started. 
Some works are in the neighbourhood, and the firm starts a Welfare 
Secretary and organises athletic and social activities for some of 
their employees. Several women, as a result of various afternoon 
calls, ask a local organist to start a musical society or a glee party. 
By this haphazard method and after some considerable lapse of 
time if an area of a town be marked off with a ruler and examined, 
within it will be found the headquarters of a number of varied 
social institutions. The members attending these institutions will 
be drawn only partly from the area marked off. Many of them 
will come from outside. On the other hand the residents within 
the area will be found to belong to many institutions which are in 
the neighbourhood, but which are outside the area. 

The haphazard method of the town’s growth thus roughly 
outlined has certain important results which need to be borne in 
mind. 

(1) The absence of any well-defined local district. A row of 
houses is added to the edge of a previous district, and at first the 
new inhabitants attach themselves to the old district. Then as the 
district becomes built up they find that they are much more closely 
allied to the new district which has just come into existence, or they 
may find themselves on a nebulous area with no particular claims 
on them to belong to any place or institution. The district itself 
loses its edges and boundaries, and becomes just a part of acres 
and acres of streets and houses—a vast indeterminate mass. The 
effect of this is that the residents possess no sense of locality or of 
relation to a locality. They do not live in a place with a claim, 
with a history, with a charm, with an appeal. Compare for a 
moment the inhabitant of Worcester or Todmorden with the 
inhabitant of 192 Bow Road, East; for large centres of population 
like London, Liverpool, Manchester, are not places at all, so far 
as the simple resident is concerned. 

(2) There is an absence of any general common ground which 
will bring together all the residents as such. Periodically those 
who have the franchise are asked to select public representatives 
for Parliament or for the local authorities, but these they select 
through the conflict of party votes rather than by amity of common 
interests ; and in voting they vote singly as individuals. Occasion- 
ally a town-hall meeting of citizens of the whole town is held, but 
on these occasions the simple citizen in a district or suburb rarely 
attends, nor would there be room for him were he to do so, indeed 
he may often never hear of such a gathering, unless perhaps 
through the report of a local paper. But the district as such never 
meets. 

(3) The responsibility to the district on the part of the individuals 
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is lost sight of. There is no machinery for bringing this respon- 
sibility home to the resident. The subject for responsibility is 
there, for the town’s affairs are urgent and there are many things 
to be done. Also an inherent sense of responsibility exists in the 
individual. For lack of bringing the two together, however, the 
sense of personal responsibility dies. 

(4) It rests with the individuals whether they belong to an 
institution or no. If they drift and belong to nothing, nothing 
happens. There is no general body in the district possessing the 
functions, on the one hand, of seeing that individuals have their 
interests satisfied and of encouraging their interests, and on the 
other of seeing that the necessary district institutions are brought 
into being and are co-ordinated. 

(5) In a large town individuals tend to be lost sight of. This 
has two bad effects. There is less public incentive to an individual 
to keep himself steady, law-abiding and dignified. There is also 
less possibility of an individual’s personal qualities being fully 
used. It is therefore necessary to make special efforts to counteract 
this tendency, by increasing the occasions on which the persons in 
the same district may meet each other, or at any rate by making 
use of any such occasions as already exist. This is not done 
because the institutions in a district are not confined to the resident 
of the district. As has already been mentioned, persons within 
the district belong to institutions outside the district, and persons 
from outside the district belong to institutions within the district. 
Persons in the same district, therefore, not only miss actual 
opportunities of making or deepening their acquaintance with 
fellow-residents, but instead use such opportunities to form quite 
unnecessary additional acquaintanceships with persons in other 
districts. This point is of considerable importance, and has not at 
present received the attention it deserves. It is a serious barrier 
to the development of fellowship and citizenship. 

(6) A special district feature arises in the case of the absorbed 
village which by the invasion of the town loses its unity, its con- 
tinuity of institutions and its peculiar character. Only by an 
extraordinary display of ability is such a village able to readjust 
itself and reorganise itself to meet the needs of its army of new 
citizens. Frequently the not unnatural cliquiness of the old 
residents renders the social organization of the newcomers more 
nebulous than ever. 

__(7) So far as the town as a whole is concerned, it suffers con- 
siderably from this haphazard district social life. The town does 
fom reed ‘The to's are inadequately 
the town’s appeal is indifferently heard ; 
bait o porate responsibility to the town as a whole is 

y non-existent; the need for social service meets with but 
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a feeble response. The town becomes like a tree whose roots are 
thwarted from reaching the rich soil which awaits them and whose 
boughs produce in consequence but an enfeebled crop of fruit. 

(8) The central institutions of a town are also affected in two 
interesting ways as individuals in the outlying districts join district 
institutions instead of central ones. Either the membership of 
the town’s societies such, for instance, as its Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, tend to be supported by a group of members neither 
representative of the town as a whole nor any particular district. 
They become, in fact, a district society without a district, weakening 
by this means the support of real district societies. Or they are 
supported by the leading and more well-to-do citizens, and thus 
become institutions of a particular class. The well-to-do and 
educated classes in a town form but a small proportion of the 
citizens, and the town exists as a single social unit for them much 
longer than it does for the simpler citizens. A further feature of 
importance is the ineffective way in which important new move- 
ments, e.g., branches of the W.E.A., when introduced in a town, 
fail to permeate its various districts. 


II,—Tue BASES UPON WHICH DistTrRIcT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS ARE 
FORMED. 

This haphazard method of growth and the indeterminate 
character of the district has led to the adoption of different bases 
for the formation of local social’ institutions. What are these ? 

(a) The Churches. The most widely adopted basis round 
which district social institutions are formed is the religious institu- 
tion. Clergy and ministers are to be found in every locality 
throughout the country, and so far as the Church of England is 
concerned, every individual definitely lives within the jurisdiction 
(if such a term may be used) of a definite clergyman. When the 
democratic desire for social institutions began to express itself, 
the clergy and ministers conscious of its importance endeavoured 
to meet the need by grouping the new social organisations 
round their own religious institutions. In connection with 
these there have sprung up such activities as bands of hope, 
girls’ friendly societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs, men’s clubs, 
mothers’ meetings, debating societies, athletic clubs, social 
evenings, etc., etc. Two points need to be noted with regard to 
this development. (i) This action is not confined by any means to 
the institutions of the Church of England. The religious institu- 
tions of all the religious bodies take part in it. (ii) Town churches 
draw their congregations largely from outside their parish boun- 
daries, and as this practice is general, so far as social organisation 


1. Social is here used in a narrower sense and excludes religious, educational, 
&c., institutions. 
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is concerned, parish boundaries can scarcely be said to exist. 
Further, probably in not a single case does the church provide all 
the necessary social institutions, and generally speaking it only 
provides one or two. There is very great variation in this matter. 
Thus one church may have a boys’ club, another a debating society 
and a third neither, a fourth both, a fifth something quite different, 
etc. 

In no case does a religious institution, however numerous its 
activities, cater for all its congregation. Thus, to quote a known 
instance, a well-organised church with a parish of ten thousand, 
had a number of social organisations running, but these embraced 
in all a membership of only some five hundred. Even assuming 
that a considerable proportion of the congregation were not in need 
of any particular social institution, there was a considerable 
shortage of provision which it was impossible for the church to 
supply. It must also be remembered that there are many indi- 
viduals who are not attached to any of the religious institutions. 
For such, on this basis, there is no provision made. 

(b) The Elementary Schools. These institutions touch only 
the school-age period of the individual’s life (broadly from 5 
to 14), but they are an institution through which practically all 
normal children pass and thus afford a valuable basis for social 
organisation, In addition to the elementary school system itself, 
which is very valuable, and the personal contact involved between 
scholar and teacher, the teachers have developed in many towns a 
general body of athletic effort. In addition, within recent years, 
there have sprung up in connection with the school, care com- 
mittees, happy evening associations, and several other movements. 
The school is thus becoming increasingly a basis for the social 
organisation of child-life. The school caters for no particular area 
though in the main each school serves for a definite number of 
Streets. 

(c) The third basis is that of the large industrial works. These 
apply, of course, only to persons of working age, and the extent 
of their operation is comparatively small. The social institutions 
provided by such industrial enterprise are varied, consisting per- 
haps chiefly of athletics. The employees affected are by no means 
drawn from the same locality. 

_(d) The fourth basis is that of the little personal group of 
friends or acquaintances. They are attached to no definite institu- 
tion though often hiring a room from some organisation for their 
i This method is fairly common and is adopted frequently 

the formation of dramatic societies, debating societies, musical 
societies and athletic clubs. It is also found, as might be 
ee to flourish more extensively among those individuals who 

€ to pay for their organizations. In such organizations 
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there is, of course, no question of local area at all. The basis of 
membership is comradeship in an individual group of persons, 
though probably the members all live, more or less, within the 
same locality. 

(e) In a number of municipal wards, ward political clubs are 
formed by the various political parties, according to the organizing 
ability and funds of the respective parties. In order to render these 
groups more attractive, a social element is often introduced, such 
as a billiard table, social evenings, day outings, etc., etc. Some 
political clubs have undertaken (e.g., in Liverpool) to commence 
giving children’s entertainments in their ward. The total number 
of persons affected by these organizations is comparatively small. 

(f) The Friendly Society movement also provides a certain 
amount of social organization. Many of the friendly societies 
have their branch lodges in various parts of the town and have 
fortnightly meetings at which papers are read, musical evenings 
are given and there are occasional day outings. 

(g) There are the vague local societies. Sometimes a society 
formed by a group of friends is called by the name of the district 
and in a vague form it seems to be a local society. There is, for 
instance, in Liverpool the Wavertree Men’s Society, which is a 
literary and debating society, or again the South Liverpool Parlia- 
mentary debating society. The extent of these is not very 
numerous. 

This survey of the various bases of district social organizations 
reveals one or two important considerations. 

(1) The first point to notice is that the total extent of social 
organization on all seven bases when added together does not nearly 
meet the need of the district. The only figures I have with regard 
to the actual extent of the shortage are taken from a survey in 1911 
of one of the municipal wards in Liverpool (Netherfield Ward). 
This is, practically speaking, an industrial ward whose residents 
are either artisan or labouring class. In one corner of the ward 
there is a considerable patch of slums. There are also a fair number 
of shopkeepers with a doctor or two and one or two clergy and 
ministers, With regard to the ward the following figures were 
obtained: Boys, school age (5 to 14) population 3,025; numbers 
affected by social organizations, excluding attendance at day school 
and Sunday School, not more than 600; Girls, school period (5 to 
14), population 3,223; number affected approximately 330; Boys, 
juvenile adult period (14 to 18) population 1,276; some 500 are 
affected; Girls, juvenile adult period (14 to 18) population 1,427; 
number affected 400; Adults (18 and upwards), males 9,825; 
number affected 800, exclusive of the Territorials and members of 
thrift societies and trade unions; females, population 10,097; 
mothers’ meetings 600, other agencies 150. These figures may, I 
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think, be taken as fairly average figures for an industrial neigh- 
bourhood. The shortage is considerable, even recognising that 
many persons would not, under perfect organization, join institu- 
tions. 

(2) Secondly, there is the absence of any real district basis for 
organization. Of the above-mentioned forms three would seem to 
be possibly local, the Church of England parish, the municipal 
ward political club, and the local institution. Of these the last 
mentioned, the local institution, is local only in name and does not 
need serious attention. The political club is local and confined to 
the ward, but on the other hand, it is party and breaks the ward 
into three or more factions; also its degree of social organization 
is extremely slight. The other district basis to be considered is that 
of the ecclesiastical parish. This would seem to be at first sight a 
real district, but it is weakened as such, owing to the fact that in the 
town the parish church is congregational rather than parochial. 
Also the parish is a district only to members of the Church of 
England, but these do not form one third of the population. 

The absence of this district basis of organization isa serious loss. 
Let me illustrate. A village, for instance, has its village institu- 
tions, its village school, its village hall, its village band, its village 
athletic clubs, all bearing upon the name of the village. There is 
thus ever present a village loyalty, a village spirit of comradeship, 
a village spirit of friendly rivalry with neighbouring villages. 
There is consequently within the village one single, uniting force 
towards the development of village loyalty and village fellow- 
ship. All the villagers have a common sentiment which acts as 
a bond between them. They may differ in politics, they may differ 
in creeds, they may differ in some of their social customs, but 
behind them all there is, for the many departments of life that are 
common to all, this common uniting force inspiring them to action. 
It is this force which, so far as district social organization is con- 
cerned, is absent in the town. It is this force, moreover, which 
must be introduced if the district’s social organization is to be 
adequately undertaken and successfully carried out. 

Pe. Nor, again, are the institutions definitely related to the 
rict. Children attending the same elementary school do not 
naturally attend the same church or chapel, swim in the same 
Swimming bath, or pay in their savings at the same post-office. 
Of course. Much less are all these insti- 
own by the same ir distri 
his of their district. Contrast 
4) The fourth point arises from the fact that social institutions 
are found attached to other institutions which exist for other 


purposes, e.g., religi tp 
€ religious, educational, political, etc. This has 
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First, social organization is treated as a lesser end and not a 
main end. Now, social organization is a main end, and should 
be treated as such. A valuable social force is thus lost. Secondly, 
the social institution is frequently used by the main institution to 
strengthen and support itself. This is bad. If the institution has 
not sufficient inherent vitality to live unsupported it should not be 
bolstered up. Further it is bad for the social institution to be thus 
attached to a decaying organization. There is yet a third difficulty 
in this matter. The institution most widely used as a basis round 
which to group social organizations is the religious institution. 
These are of different denominations and are thus essentially rival 
institutions. When social organizations are grouped round these 
rival religious institutions there is introduced a disintegrating force 
in social organization. Now the main feature of social organiza- 
tion is its uniting force. In social organization every piece of 
common ground or common sentiment is a potential link in draw- 
ing persons together. Yet in the above circumstance we find 
persons, for instance, with a common interest which, had it been 
given opportunity, would have drawn them together, sundered 
because in spite of these uniting bonds their organization for 
the encouragement of this common interest was an opposing 
force. There is also this added feature that in many cases forces 
oppose each other because they misunderstand each other. This 
opposition is prolonged because the first step to understanding, 
which could be made through the use of existing common interests, 
is unavailed of. 

(5) The fifth point arises from the existence of option of choice 
as to the basis round which district social institutions should be 
grouped. Where the respective institutions used as bases are 
integral institutions of the ward and non-rivals, they ought 
not to be in rival opposition so far as their lesser object of 
social organization is concerned. On the contrary the social 
organization of the district should be so arranged that each integral 
institution mutually supports the others, if so far as their main 
objects are concerned they are needed. At the present time, 
in certain cases, we have rivalry. The most serious is that of 
the religious institution and the elementary school. Should the 
social organization with reference to the child of school age be 
based round the church or round the school? At present the child 
has on the one hand his school teacher urging loyalty to the school 
and the support of its athletic undertakings, on the other he has his 
religious teacher encouraging him or her to join a social institution 
at the church. This unsatisfactory attitude should yield to some 
understanding between the two institutions. 

As has been pointed out, this apparent rival loyalty is only 
rival so far as the social organization is concerned. At present 
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this rivalry does not create a serious difficulty because social 
organization is very incomplete, but as it becomes more complete 
the struggle will become quite acute, and it is important that in 
these earlier days some general plan should be settled which will 
prevent this unnecessary rivalry. The rival relation of the religious 
institution to the political ward club or to the Friendly Society is 
somewhat similar, except that the social organization is so slight 
in connection with the two latter that the matter is not very 
substantial. This is the case also with regard to social organiza- 
tion in connection with large industrial organizations. With 
regard to these, however, it is a question whether as social organi- 
zation develops, their continuation will be advisable. Their 
existence weakens district social organization because it forces 
some of the active residents in the district, through loyalty to their 
firm’s organization, to cut themselves adrift from the organizations 
of the district. Moreover, such a method of social organization at 
best, as stated earlier, is only partial, and can never be capable of 
general adoption, as it is only adaptable to a few business enter- 
prises. 


Unit oF SoctaL ORGANIZATION. 


As will be gathered from the foregoing, there seems to be need 
for some general district unit—some locality which shall itself be 
the basis of certain social organization, and which shall also serve 
as the matrix for the various district institutions. The question 
then arises: What is the district which will serve as such a unit? 
This matter now needs our consideration. If a large town were 
to fall into natural, obvious, separate divisions easily distinguish- 
able from one another and marked off by natural boundaries, such 
districts would obviously be the basis. This, however, is practi- 
cally never the case. Occasionally, as has been mentioned before, 
on the outskirts of the town, Garden Suburbs are springing up 
which will ‘serve, but these are only rare exceptions. The more 
one studies the plan of any single large town, the more impossible 
does it become for human ingenuity to puzzle out the miles and 
miles of solid streets and buildings into easily recognisable 
districts. Even were it to be done apparently satisfactorily, a 
study of these districts then marked out, would reveal that they 
were lacking in internal plan and arrangement. In the absence 
then of any natural divisions, the question arises, whether one 
should form new divisions by a study of the ground plan of the 
town, or whether one should adopt any of the divisions of the town 
already existing. What are these? 

Fagan divided into districts in the main for four general 
Djec ) For purposes of public administration, (b) into eccle- 
Siastical parishes, (c) by various voluntary agencies for their special 
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purposes, and (d) there are the old local divisions. Something 
needs to be said about each of these. 

(a) Public Administration.—The question of local areas for the 
purposes of public administration is intricate, and it is not within 
the scope of the present paper to go fully into the matter. The 
situation can only be briefly summarised and those points drawn 
out which bear upon the matter in hand. Towns are divided for 
public purposes in no fewer than six ways :— 

(1) Into postal districts. This has already been alluded to 
above. 

(2) Into Poor Law areas. 

(3) Into Municipal Wards. 

(4) Into Parliamentary constituencies, 

(5) Into Police districts, and 

(6) Into Registration districts. 

Of these the postal district and the police district are alike in 
agreeing neither with each other nor with any of the other divisions. 
With regard to these other four—the Poor Law, the Municipal, 
the Parliamentary and the Registration districts—they can all be 
expressed in terms of Municipal Wards, with very occasional 
exceptions. The municipal ward is, therefore, nearly always, and 
its polling districts always, definitely in one or other of these four 
divisions. Much confusion, however, exists with regard to local 
administration units, for two reasons. Partly because they are 
divided up in six ways instead of one, and partly because the 
nomenclature of the various districts thus created is so confusing. 
The same name may be used for a municipal ward, for a postal 
district, for a police district, for a parliamentary constituency, for 
a poor-law parish, and in each case the name means quite a different 
area. Some of the districts may be even quite outside any of the 
others. This is very confusing, and a person living in one of 
these districts has, therefore, not the slightest idea where he lives 
or to what he belongs. The name is meaningless. Contrast this 
once more with all that the name of a village implies. 

(b) The Ecclesiastical Parishes.—This division has been already 
alluded to, but the following points about it need to be taken into 
account. It is not more obvious in its character than the wards 
or any of the other divisions. It only concerns the Church of 
England, and the Church of England does not constitute one third 
of the population. As mentioned earlier churches in towns tend 
to become congregational and disregard their parishes. 

(c) Divisions by Voluntary Agencies.—The town is divided up 
by voluntary agencies for a variety of purposes, perhaps the most 
important being the divisions of the Charity Organisation Society 
or the Guild of Help, and the Queen Victoria District Nursing 
Association. The division by charitable bodies is done on no 
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general plan, but in each case to suit the particular needs of 
the Society. Their divisions therefore do not help much in a 
consideration of the matter, except with regard to that of the Guild 
of Help. In Manchester, which is one of the best organised Guilds 
of Help, and in one or two other towns, the municipal ward is 
adopted as the unit, and when it is necessary to subdivide them, 
the polling districts are taken. 

(d) The Old Local Divisions.—Some different parts of the town 
have attached to them old local names arising from the fact that 
there were the villages which have since been absorbed by the 
growth of the town. The name lingers on, but the boundaries are 
quite indeterminate. These old place names have also been in 
nearly all cases adopted as names of one or other of the areas for 
public administration, and they add to the general confusion 
already mentioned. 

From this survey of the existing district divisions, the most 
generally used seems to be that of the municipal ward. It now 
only remains to discuss how far this is possible to be adopted as 
the district unit for social organization, 


IV.—TuHe Municipal Warp As THE DistRIcT UNIT FOR SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 

In considering how far a ward is the suitable district unit the 
following points come up for consideration. 

(1) The Size of the Ward. What is the most suitable number 
of people which could be grouped for a single social unit? The 
most convenient size of the unit varies with the particular need of 
social organization. Thus, for instance, an average town church 
holds about 700 people, and supposing that one in ten come 
to church, such accommodation would provide for a district of 
7,000. On the other hand with a population of this size there 
would be about 250 boys between the ages of 14 and 18, and even 
supposing half of these did not play, it would not be possible to 
get all the others into, e.g., a single football team. 

The only feasible course is to take a suitable unit for general 
purposes, duplicating institutions in some cases and sharing a 
joint institution with a group of wards in others; in some cases one 
institution would do for the whole town, e.g., geological society. 
An ideal size for the unit would probably be from 5,000 to 10,000. 
The size of a municipal ward varies considerably, e.g., in Liverpool 
from 2,000 to 40,000. The average population of a Liverpool ward 
being about 20,000. In large towns the unit of the district will 
probably need to be larger than in smaller towns because the 
relation of the district unit to the town as a whole must be taken 
into account. There are, for instance, in Liverpool thirty-four 
wards. It would probably be better to organize thirty-four wards 
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of 20,000 people than sixty-eight wards of 10,000. We need a 
series of experiments to work out the ideal size for a social unit; 
and the varying size and character of the wards would thus furnish 
a useful variation in experimenting. 

(2) The second point is the relation of the particular institution 
to the ward. It will not be possible, even were it desirable, at any 
rate for some years, to ignore the institution as a basis of organiza- 
tion. The change of basis from that of the institution to that of 
the locality will be slow, and can only take place as the sense of 
locality ripens. An immediate step which might be taken at any 
time is the relating of the institutions in the ward to the ward. The 
institutions should be considered as integral parts of the ward’s 
organization and should stand in a mutual relation to each other. 

With some institutions there would not be much difficulty, e.g., 
Friendly Societies. The difficulties would probably be in relating 
{a) the churches, (b) the schools, to the ward. In both these cases 
the institutions are not movable and may be situated on the verge 
of a ward, drawing their clientéle, therefore, in the main from a 
neighbouring ward. In such cases the institutions would probably 
be placed in the ward in which they were situated and at first 
membership of the institution would involve membership of the 
ward. Gradually, however, as the ward idea became realised, 
these border cases would tend to diminish; a little more easily, 
perhaps, in the case of schools than churches, but in the latter case 
only the church’s social institutions need to be considered. In 
Liverpool Roman Catholics have an interesting plan of filling the 
houses next their churches with Catholics; opportunity being taken 
of filling empty houses as they occur, 

In such relating the name of the ward might play a proper 
part. For instance the elementary school in a ward might be 
known by the name of the ward. The child attending the school 
will thus become conscious that it is not only a member of the 
school but it is a member of the ward. The child attending school, 
moreover, will, once the ward institutions are related, be aware of 
the political institutions in the ward when its inclinations turn that 
way ; it will be aware too, of the religious institutions in the ward; 
it will also be aware of the new organizations for juvenile adults, 
and thus on leaving school it will know already the particular 
institution in the ward which it will naturally join. 

(3) The ward would need to develop its sense of locality. At 
present its boundaries are not obvious and are artificial. It is 
impossible to tell as one walks along the street where one ward 
ends and where the next begins. It will be necessary to render 
these boundaries as obvious as possible. For instance, the old 
practice of beating the bounds might be revived; some system 
might be adopted of painting the lamp-posts in the wards a 
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different colour, and marking quite obviously the ward boundaries 
on the walls of the houses where the dividing lines occur, etc. It 
would also be possible in time, as the ward idea develops, to alter 
the existing boundaries of the wards, to readjust them gradually 
where obvious inconveniences exist, using where possible natural 
boundaries such as railway lines, open spaces, etc., as boundaries. 
The Local Government Board has power to authorise this. 

(4) Fourthly, there would be needed a general organization in 
the ward to promote its social welfare—something broadly on the 
lines of the representative Tenants’ Council of the garden suburbs. 
This body would be generally responsible for seeing that in one 
way or another the various social institutions necessary in a ward 
were provided. This body would also summon ward meetings in 
matters of public interest. Such a body might also undertake the 
personal visitation of all newcomers to the ward, the idea being that 
every newcomer to the ward is a citizen of that ward and should be 
definitely welcomed as such. This body would also possibly 
undertake the friendly visiting of persons in difficulty or distress, 
etc. It is of interest to note that bodies of this kind are already 
being formed, e.g., at the Wavertree Garden Suburb Tenants’ 
Representative Council; at Hightown, etc. 

The ward would also be the local centre when generally 
organizing a movement in the town. The W.E.A., for instance, 
might have its local ward committee to work up matters in each 
particular ward. The organization, too, of good musical concerts 
could be done on this basis, there being a general body in the town 
and local committees in each ward for the organization of the 
district concerts and so on. One need not go into detail upon the 
matter, but it is clear that some general body in the ward is neces- 
sary for two broad purposes, the internal organization of the 
institutions of the ward, and for organizing the district effort in 
relation to the town as a whole. 

These considerations seem to indicate that there are no essential 
difficulties to the adoption of the ward as a basis of social organiza- 
tion and that it appears on the whole the most suitable basis. I 
may perhaps add in conclusion that I have laid these proposals 
and suggestions before a series of audiences in Liverpool, e.g., 
Adult School Members, Workers’ Educational Association, 
District Teachers’ Association, Men’s Societies in connection with 
churches, Women’s Co-operative Guild, etc., etc. On every 
occasion members of the audience have come up afterwards to 


express their sense of the need for and the value of some such 
development. 


F. G. D’AETH. 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


Tue sphere of abnormal psychology is not identical with that of 
mental diseases in general. The connotation of the term has been 
conventionally limited to one large class of mental diseases known 
as functional diseases. Our task in the following paper will be to 
show how these may be explained in psychological terms, and how, 
on the other hand, facts derived from this field of psychopathology 
throw new light upon the laws of working of the normal mind. 

It is sometimes stated that functional diseases are those in which 
the brain suffers from no organic injury but, for some reason or 
other, is working wrongly. The mechanism of the brain and of 
the mind is intact but it is now functioning abnormally, i.e., in 
such a way as to be injurious to the individual and to throw him 
out of harmony with his environment. For my own part, I cannot 
accept such a view of the divorce of structure from function, and 
although in these cases no gross lesions of the brain can be demon- 
strated, it seems almost axiomatic to hold that some material 
alteration, however recondite and however far transcending the 
powers of our strongest microscopes to detect, must be present. 
When the mind begins to show an abnormal working, of whatever 
kind, the chemical and physical changes in the brain must neces- 
sarily be different from what they previously were, unless we 
abandon the general view held by all reputable psychologists of a 
detailed correlation of brain change and mental activity. And 
what are we to understand by matter, if not chemical and physical 
changes? Matter is not something inert. Its essence is its 
molecular, atomic and intra-atomic activity. In other words, 
matter is itself ‘* functional.” 

A better way of drawing the distinction is to say that functional 
diseases are such as are produced by mental causes and can be 
cured by mental means. Into this class would fall at the present 
day cases of psychasthenia, hysteria, anxiety psychosis, alternating 
and multiple personality, etc., examples of which will be given in 
the course of our discussion, but there is no @ priori reason why 
the class should be permanently limited to just these cases. With 
improvement of our means of psycho-therapeusis and with deeper 
insight into the general relation of mind to body, the class may 
undergo extension. The dividing line is not a fixed one. 

In connection with our investigation of these abnormal forms 
of mental activity it will be necessary for us to consider, however 


1. A paper read before the Social Psychology Group of the Sociological 
Society on June 17, 1913. 
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briefly, the problems of hypnosis, the hypnoidal state, psycho- 
analysis, and dreams, and our ultimate aim will be to bring into 
line the somewhat conflicting views of authorities like Pierre Janet, 
Morton Prince and Sigmund Freud, and to suggest a form of 
compromise which may serve as a ground of explanation for all 
forms of mental activity, normal and abnormal alike. 

The work of Pierre Janet in the field of abnormal psychology 
during the last thirty or more years is well known to everybody. 
For this reason, despite its great importance, we may content 
ourselves by the briefest of references to it. The general theory 
which Janet formed on the basis of his researches was that the 
personality is a synthesis of mental elements, and that disease of 
the personality is an interference with this synthesis. The disease 
or derangement may take one or other of two general forms. 
There may be, on the one hand, a widespread weakening of the 
synthesis, which alters the individual’s idea of his own personality. 
This is psychasthenia. While the simpler activities of the per- 
sonality, such as perception and memory, are unimpaired, the 
individual’s judgments on these activities, recognition, reflective 
thought and volition, may be seriously affected. The psychasthenic 
says: ‘‘It is not I who feel, it is not I who eat, it is not I who 
speak, it is not I who suffer, it is not I who sleep; I am dead, and 
it is not I who see clearly,” etc. Janet writes: ‘‘ This incomplete 
character of the disturbances of the personality is found in all the 
accidents of these psychasthenic patients; they have obsessions but 
are not completely insane and always recognise the absurdity of 
their obsessing ideas; they have impulses but do not carry them 
out; they have phobias concerning acts but never real inability to 
perform acts, or real paralyses; they have interminable doubts but 
no true amnesias. It is the striking trait of their character that 
they never have any symptom in its completeness, and this incom- 
plete character of the disturbances of their personality falls within 
a general law.”’? On the other hand, these symptoms may be 
carried to their completeness, the synthesis of the personality may 
be not merely weakened but actually destroyed for certain of the 
mental elements. This is hysteria. Sensation from certain areas 
of the skin, power over certain voluntary muscles, memory for 
certain ideas or for a certain period of the individual’s life, may 
per cri lost to the personality itself, although by indirect 

y may be proved still to exist. Where the symptom is 
an anesthesia, it may occur over an area which corresponds with 
the uneducated Patient’s views of anatomical divisions and not with 
the much more irregular area supplied by definite cutaneous nerves. 


1. “A Symposium on the Subconscious,” iv, by Pi 
erre 
Abnormal Psychology, vol. ii, 1907-8, p. 60. - Janet. Journal of 
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Thus it may be a “ bracelet’’ or ‘‘ sleeve-anzsthesia,’’ affecting 
only the wrist or only the forearm. This fact alone is sufficient to 
indicate that the loss is psychical and not physiological, in the 
broader sense. But a good method of demonstrating the actual 
psychical existence of these apparently lost sensations is to distract 
the patient by getting an assistant to engage him in close conver- 
sation and, while his field of attention is limited in this way, to 
place a pencil in his right hand (hidden from his view by a screen) 
and whisper in his ear certain questions the answers to which he 
is asked to write on paper. From these answers it becomes clear 
that some sensation is aroused when the anesthetic area is stimu- 
lated, even though unnoticed by the personal consciousness. In 
a similar way, by this method of automatic writing, memories 
completely lost to the main consciousness may be proved to exist. 
The hand may, for instance, write a detailed account of the events 
which accompanied the first onset of the disease, and which the 
main consciousness has completely forgotten, 

Ideas like these which can be shown to exist in independence of 
the main personality and contemporaneously with it were called by 
Janet ‘‘ subconscious,’’ and this is the original meaning of the 
much misused term ‘‘ subconsciousness’”’ in the literature of the 
subject. It would perhaps be less ambiguous and therefore better 
to call such ideas ‘‘co-conscious,’’ as Morton Prince has suggested, 
but if the original term is preserved at all it should always be used 
in its original sense. There are of course other senses in which the 
word has been employed, the most extreme being that in which it 
is identical with the ‘‘ subliminal self ’’ of F. W. H. Myers. As 
everyone knows, Myers regarded the normal waking consciousness 
with its memories as but a small fraction of the entire personality. 
Below the threshold of consciousness and the activities of everyday 
life is a much larger portion, the subliminal self, which comprises 
aspects of the personality undeveloped in this mundane life though 
conceivably capable of development under other conditions of 
existence. This subliminal portion is separated from the supra- 
liminal self (the everyday self) by a semi-permeable ‘‘ psychical 
diaphragm,”’ through which ideas and mental powers may pass in 
either direction. In the anzsthesias and paralyses of hysteria the 
sensations and powers fall from the supraliminal into the sub- 
liminal, while in the inspirations of genius and other super-normal 
activities of the soul there is a ‘‘ subliminal uprush of faculty ”’ 
into the supraliminal. Through the subliminal we may come into 
closer mental relations with one another and with the spiritual 
universe. This theory has been subjected to much undeserved 
criticism at the hands of psychologists. Its main weakness is that 
it furnishes an over-elaborate explanation of the well-attested facts 
of abnormal, i.e., supernormal and subnormal, psychology, while 
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allowing undue weight to the less certain and inadequately-verified 
facts of telepathy, mediumships, and spirit apparitions. Neverthe- 
less it is not in conflict with known fact, and further insight into the 
nature of so-called supernormal phenomena may yet give it that 
compelling force which it at present lacks. The prefix sub- in 
subliminal” is unfortunate since there is nothing essentially 
inferior about it. A more non-committal term is the ‘‘ Uncon- 
scious,’’ which is coming into favour at the present day, especially 
among German psychologists. Memories, impulses, and motives 
when not actually before the mind, i.e., conscious, may still retain 
all their other mental characteristics, and from their place outside 
of consciousness may continue to exert influences upon conscious- 
ness. They form part of the unconscious, but are still psychical 
in nature. It is not a contradiction in terms to speak of ‘‘uncon- 
scious psychical processes,”’ unless we identify the psychical with 
the conscious, for which there is really no justification. Of course 
there is the alternative view that these processes, when out of 
consciousness, are merely physiological changes in the brain. 
Apart from the metaphysical difficulties involved in such a view, 
difficulties which we cannot go into here, there are scientific reasons 
which make it more satisfactory to think of the unconscious in 
mental rather than in physical terms, in most cases. It need 
hardly be added that these unconscious mental processes have in 
all probability their own physiological correlates or counterparts 
in the workings of the brain, but our knowledge of the nature of 
these brain changes must be even more speculative than that of the 
unconscious processes themselves. 

In extreme cases of hysteria, loss of memory and disintegration 
of personality may go so far as to produce either an alternation or 
a doubling of personality, Instances of this are a matter of 
common knowledge, and do not need detailed explanation and 
illustration here. Suffice it to say that they show all degrees of 
mental disaggregation, from mere alternation of mood and conflict 
of motive compatible with mental health to extreme cases where 
two souls seem to share the tenancy of one body. The best known 
recent example of the latter case is that of Miss Beauchamp, which 
Dr. Morton Prince has described with such a wealth of detail in 
his book The Dissociation of a Personality. This individual was 
at a certain stage of her life possessed of three distinct personalities 
or centres of consciousness, Two of these alternated with one 
another, each retaining her own series of memories but amnesic 
sr experiences of ithe other, while the third, the now notorious 
pea lhe nd irresponsible temperament quite alien 
eieewen ers, but Claimed that even when not alternating 

em she had direct knowledge of the thoughts, feelings and 
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even the dreams of one of them. Morton Prince eventually cured 
Miss Beauchamp by hypnotism (the method and significance of 
which we shall consider presently), suppressing ‘‘ Sally ’’ entirely 
and re-synthetising the other two personalities with their separate 
memories and experiences into a normal individual similar to the 
original personality as she had been before the emotional epoch 
which was the cause of all the trouble. 

More recently Dr. Morton Prince has met with another case of 
dissociated personality quite as remarkable as that of Miss Beau- 
champ, and closely similar in several respects. He calls her 
B.C.A.! C is the normal personality as she was before and after 
her mental illness, and B and A are the two dissociated personali- 
ties into which she disintegrated as the eventual result of several 
years of severe nervous and emotional strain. B and A alternated 
with one another, but whereas A had no direct knowledge of B’s 
existence, B was immediately aware of A’s thoughts and memories 
even when herself in abeyance. B and C also shared each other’s 
memories as well as those of A, but A was entirely shut up within 
her own circle of memories and experiences. Neither C nor A 
remembered her own dreams, but §, the hypnotic personality 
corresponding to B, was able to recall the dreams of both. A was 
neurasthenic and represented the ethical and religious aspects of 
the original personality. She lived in a continual mental atmo- 
sphere of gloomy and apprehensive conscientiousness, and was 
appalled by the freakish and irresponsible behaviour of B, who 
lived only for pleasure, was completely egoistic and ‘‘emancipated,”’ 
and during her periods of alternation enjoyed the most robust 
health. B thus showed a close resemblance to ‘‘ Sally ’’ in the 
Beauchamp case, and the importance of this resemblance will 
perhaps be clearer when we come to consider Freud’s theory of 
hysteria. For the present we may note that B was co-conscious 
with A, or existed simultaneously as a subconsciousness, in Janet’s 
sense of that term. Morton Prince was able to prove this in 
various ways, apart from the statements of B herself and of her 
hypnotic personality 8. One illustration will suffice. It was 
arranged with 6 (unknown to A) that she should add together 
certain figures while A was present, and should show that she 
really had carried out the operation co-consciously by giving the 
answer immediately upon A being changed to 6. She of course 
was not told what actual figures would be given. A was then 
brought and was asked to write out some lines of poetry in the 
middle of a large sheet of paper (8}” x11”) in the left-hand upper 
corner of which was written the number 53, and in the right-hand 
lower corner the number 61. A repeated aloud what she was 


1. See Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. iii, 1908-9, passim. 
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writing and commented upon her mistakes of memory, showing 
that she was alert and not in a somnambulistic state. On being 
questioned afterwards she averred that she had noticed no other 
writing, such as numbers, on the paper. It had appeared quite 
blank. Even if she had noticed the numbers she would not have 
known what was to be done with them, since she is amnesic for B 
and 6. A was changed to 6. ‘‘ Immediately on appearing 8 
exclaimed, almost shouted: ‘114,’ which is correct.’ More com- 
plicated arithmetical calculations were carried out under similar 
circumstances with equal success. 

Certain memories of the patient’s earlier years, which were lost 
to all the personalities even in hypnosis, were recovered by 
automatic writing. In this way it was discovered that her irrational 
fear of cats took origin from an incident of her childhood, when 
she was intensely frightened by a white cat she was holding having 
a fit. Her dreams were frequently of cats, accompanied by a 
feeling of intense horror. 

This case is of especial interest, in that Morton Prince prevailed 
upon both C (or, rather, B.C.A.) and B to write full introspective 
records of their experiences during and after the disease.1 The 
documents are of the greatest importance, especially as their 
authenticity and objective accuracy is vouched for by two other 
distinguished American neurologists besides Morton Prince him- 
self. We learn from B’s account how this co-conscious self 
commenced first as a definite emotionally-tinged complex or system 
of ideas clearly known by C or B.C.A. She writes: ‘‘A very long 
time ago (she was 20 at the time) C received an emotional shock 
which it seems to me, as I look at it now, resulted in the first little 
cleavage of personality. This emotion was one of fright and led to 
rebellion against the conditions of her life, and formed a small 
vague complex which persisted in the sense that it recurred from 
time to time, though it was always immediately suppressed. This 
complex, it seems to me, was the same, though only slightly 
developed, as that which appeared later and is described as com- 
plex B.” Twenty years later the sudden and prolonged illness of 
her husband emphasized the feelings of fright and rebeilion, which 
now showed as ‘‘a longing for happiness, a disinclination to give 
up the pleasures of life which the conditions required; and there 
was a certain determination to have those pleasures in spite of 
everything, and this resulted in a constant struggle between C and 
this complex.’’ After her husband’s death, C became th hl 
neurasthenic and the B 
complex grew stronger. She would find 
things that she disapproved of and 

pproved of.”’ Finally, a year after her husband’s 


I. Op. cit. pp. 240-260, 311-334. 
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death, ‘‘ a third shock of a strongly emotional nature '’ produced a 
sudden change. C disappeared and the B complex became a 
personality, with the general characteristics we have already 
recorded. But a month later a fourth emotional shock (felt of 
course by B) brought back C as the dominant personality, in the 
neurasthenic and psychasthenic form which we have called A. B 
subsequently alternated with A and at the same time became also a 
co-consciousness, and the conflicts between the two now took the 
form of antagonism between two distinct personalities. C’s auto- 
biography gives vivid descriptions of these conflicts. She writes : 
‘**T would often wake in the morning, as A, to find a note on my 
pillow or on the table—usually of a jeering tone—telling me to 
‘cheer up’ or to ‘weep no more,’ etc.; sometimes these notes 
would be in rhyme and nearly all advised me not to trouble Dr. 
Prince so much. These notes were written by B when I ‘changed’ 
in the night, but as A, I supposed, when I first found them, that 
I had written them in my sleep. If my condition had been one of 
remorse, it was now one of despair. After a time, as A, I destroyed 
all the notes I found without reading them, hoping in this way to 
discourage B’s fondness for writing. As a result I found one 
morning a sheet of paper pasted directly in the middle of my 
mirror. It was fastened at each corner with large red seals and 
bore the inscription ‘ READ THIS ’ and contained information which 
it was quite necessary A should have. As B my attitude towards 
myself as A was something like that of a gay, irresponsible, 
pleasure-loving girl toward an older, more serious-minded sister. 
I, as B, had no patience with A’s scruples and morbid ideas and 
actually enjoyed doing things which I knew would shock or annoy 
myself as A, though occasionally as B I felt a little sorry for A.” 
The following are extracts from the joint diary which this 
curiously assorted pair kept at Morton Prince’s request: Under 
the date July 23, 190-, B writes: ‘‘ I am here again to-night, B, 
Iam. I may as well tell all I have done, I suppose. For one 
thing I had a facial massage—there is no need of being a mass of 
wrinkles. I know A doesn’t care how she looks, but I do. The 
Q’s spent the evening here and—if I don’t tell, S will, I suppose— 
I smoked a cigarette. S was terribly shocked and angry with me. 
Now, A, don’t go and tell Dr. Prince, you don’t have to tell him 
everything—you do it, though. I must have a little fun.’’ The 
following day A writes: ‘‘I have struggled through another day. 
B has told what she did. How can I bear it? How explain? I 
am so humiliated, so ashamed. Why should I do things which 
so mortify my pride? Quite ill all day,—I am, as usual, paying 
for B’s ‘fun.’ It is not to be borne.’’ August 20: “‘ Terrible 
day—one of the worst for a long time. I cannot live this way, it 
is not to be expected. I am so confused—I have lost so much time 
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now that I can’t seem to catch up. What is the end to be? What 
will become of me?”’ August 21, B writes: ‘‘ Good gracious! 
how we fly around. A has been ill all day—could not sleep last 
night. I hope he (Dr. Prince) won’t send for us for he will put a 
quietus on me and as things are now I am gaining on A. Had a 
gay evening—no discussions of religion or psychology, no dissect- 
ing of hearts and souls while I am in the flesh.” August 25: “I 
wonder if A is really dead—for good and all? It seems like it. 
The thought rather frightens me someway, as if I had lost my 
balance-wheel. She wants to die, she really does, for she thinks it 
to herself all the time. I wish I were myself alone, and neither A 
nor B; I cannot bear to hear A groan, she cannot bear my glee.” 
August 26th: ‘‘Such a day! A got away from me for a little 
while and tried to write a letter to Dr. Prince. It was a funny 
looking letter, for I kept saying to her ‘ you cannot write, you 
cannot move your hand,’ but she had enough will power to write 
some and directed it. The effort used her up, however, and I came 
and the letter was not mailed.’’ August 27th, A writes: ‘‘I am 
too much bewildered to write. I have succeeded in writing Dr. 
Prince, if I can only mail it. Oh, but I am tired! Such an awful 
struggle! ”’ 

C was eventually resynthetised by means of hypnosis. After 
many fruitless attempts, the corresponding hypnotic personality y 
was obtained, and, as Morton Prince says, ‘‘ on being waked up, 
a personality was found which possessed the combined memories 
of A and B and was free from the pathological stigmata which 
respectively characterised each.”’ 

We may now conveniently consider the general nature of 
hypnosis and allied therapeutic methods. A typical way of induc- 
ing hypnosis is as follows: The patient is first disabused of certain 
misconceptions of the nature of the process which are so commonly 
held even by educated people. He is told that the hypnotic state 
need not, and as a rule does not, involve actual loss of conscious- 
ness, and that one essential condition of success is that he should 
be willing and anxious to be hypnotized. No one can be hypno- 
tized against his will, and even when hypnotized he cannot be 
made to do anything in violation of his ethical principles. Finally 
the patient is told that he must not be discouraged by a failure at 
the first attempt, and that when the novelty of the experience wears 
off, success is more likely to come. Dr. F. H. Gerrish! has given 
an admirable and concise description of the method of producing 
hypnosis which I here quote: ‘‘ The patient, thus instructed, then 
lies down on a couch, or seats himself in a lounging chair, in which 


1. “The Therapeutic Value of Hypnotic Suggestion,” by F. H. Gerrish. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. iv, p. 103, 1909. 7 
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he has a comfortable rest for his head. He is told to concentrate 
his attention upon sleep, to try to go to sleep; and to assist him 
in this effort by preventing his taking in distracting ideas through 
his eyes, as they wander around the room . . . he is asked to fix 
his gaze upon some indifferent object, as, for example, the finger 
of the physician, which is held a foot or so from the face of the 
patient. He is instructed not to try to keep his eyes open, and not 
to close them voluntarily, but merely to let the lids go as they will. 
The physician places his free hand upon the forehead of the patient, 
and, by a continuous stream of quiet, monotonous talk, encourages 
the patient in his effort to go to sleep. For example, he says, 
‘ Try to sleep, think of nothing but sleep, keep your thoughts fixed 
upon going to sleep. Your lids are heavy, they are drooping, you 
are going to sleep. Every moment you are getting more drowsy ; 
you feel the sleep stealing over you. The lids are closing; you 
are almost asleep. Now the eyes have closed; you have gone to 
sleep.’ Meantime a little pressure has been made upon the brows; 
and, when the lids slip down and cover the eyes, they are gently 
stroked. The hand is kept upon the forehead, and the physician 
enforces his assurances by some such words as these: ‘ You are 
asleep, though you have not lost consciousness. You hear my 
voice, the sounds in the house, the noises in the street—and yet 
you are asleep. You feel the sleep all through you—head, body, 
and limbs are all heavy with sleep. Your nerves are all relaxed, 
there is no tension anywhere, you are perfectly tranquilized. You 
will not move a muscle, except to breathe, until I bid you wake.’ ”’ 
This is the method of hypnotisation employed by a very successful 
hypnotist, but of course there are other methods equally effective, 
and each operator tends to adopt an individual style suitable to 
himself. By questioning the patient while in hypnosis, the physi- 
cian may penetrate to memories and strata of personality unknown 
to the patient in his waking life. Statements or suggestions made 
to him are accepted with unquestioning belief. The critical faculty 
is in abeyance, primitive credulity holds undisputed sway, and the 
inculcated ideas therefore gain an unwonted power both psychical 
and physiological. The analogy of ‘‘ persuasion ”’ in normal life 
helps us to comprehend these results in some degree, but the more 
extreme effects, especially those of a physiological order, still await 
explanation at the hands of science. To say that they are due to 
‘* suggestion ”’ is to make a mere word do duty for a theory. 

A state closely allied to that of hypnosis is the ‘‘ hypnoidal 
state,”’ first described by Dr. Boris Sidis. It is a kind of sub- 
waking condition similar to, if not identical with, that of light 
hypnosis, and has been found to be of great therapeutic value in 
the cases of patients who cannot be hypnotised or who object to 
hypnosis. The patient reclines in as comfortable a position as 
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possible, with all muscles relaxed, and is asked to close his eyes 
and listen to the rhythmic beating of a metronome or the buzzing 
of an inductorium. ‘‘When respiration and pulse become reduced, 
sensory-motor reaction diminished, sensory hypowsthesia becom- 
ing occasionally hyperasthesia, with occasional disturbances of 
pulse and respiration, with sudden apparently unaccountable starts, 
with tendencies of retention of position of limbs, and now and then 
with a slight tendency to resist actively any change of posture of 
limbs or of body without the actual presence of catalepsy, the whole 
feeling-tone becoming one of acquiescence and indifference, while 
memory with amnesic gaps begins to find the lost links and even 
to become hypermnesic,—when,”’ says Boris Sidis, ‘‘ we observe 
all these symptoms we know we have before us the subconscious 
hypnoidal state.’"! It is a state of greatly increased suggestibility 
and exalted memory, and to these two features it partly owes its 
therapeutic value; for the patient is able (and is invited by the 
physician) to live over again in memory the incident in his past 
life which occasioned his mental disease and obsession, and by 
being encouraged to scrutinize closely the exact course of develop- 
ment of the pathological complex of ideas learns to see it in its true 
relations with the rest of his mental life. In this he is helped by 
the arguments and exhortations of the physician. But the most 
important factor of the cure, in Boris Sidis’ view, remains still to 
be mentioned. As the result of a long series of experiments on 
the induction of sleep in animals, children, and adults, Sidis came 
to the conclusion that in sleep and the sub-waking state we obtain 
access to a reserve fund of stored-up energy which is unavailable 
under ordinary circumstances in the waking life. Natural selection 
seems to have been instrumental in developing this reserve fund 
since, like nations possessed of a large reserve capital, individuals 
possessing the power of storing up reserve energy must have com- 
peted at an advantage with their less fortunate neighbours. We 
shall see presently that Freud holds a somewhat similar view of a 
reserve of energy in the unconscious upon which the conscious, or 
rather the preconscious, can draw on certain occasions. It is from 
this reserve store that the additional energy is derived which is 
requisite in the re-synthesis of the dissociating personality carried 
out by hypnoidization. Some remarkable cures by this method 
are on record. Dr. J. E. Donley? reports the case of a young 
American undergraduate, very intelligent but of a high-strung 
temperament, who, after reading a magazine article on comets, was 
suddenly obsessed with the fear that a comet might strike the earth, 


1. Boris Sidis, ‘The Psychotherapeutic Value of the Hypnoidal State.” 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. iv, PP. 161, 162, 1909. 


2. J. E. Donley, “ The Clinical Use of H welitention 
Abnormal Psychology, vol. iii, 1908. re.” journal of 
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with dire results. In the hope of calming this fear, he worked out 
the mathematical chances of such a mishap for himself and also 
got a friend who was an eminent mathematician to calculate them 
for him, The results he obtained calmed him somewhat, but only 
for atime. Although realizing the absolute absurdity of his fear, 
he could not shake himself free of it. He dreamt of comets con- 
stantly, feared to read his morning paper lest it might contain the 
news that a comet had struck the earth, and began to fear also that 
his obsession might set up a diseased condition of the brain. Two 
seances of hypnoidization, carried out according to the method just 
described, sufficed to produce a complete cure. The method has 
also been used with success in the case of a broken engagement 
where the man could not free himself from obsessing thoughts of 
his one-time fiancée, lost the power of attending to his work, and 
was brought to the brink of suicide. A fortnight’s daily hypnoidi- 
zation, in which he was encouraged to recall in detail the exact 
circumstances of the jilting, with all its depressing emotions, 
sufficed to make him ‘‘ his own man”? again. 

The time has now come to keep our promise and give a brief 
sketch of Professor Sigmund Freud’s views, in terms of which 
many of the phenomena above described seem capable of a fair 
degree of explanation.!. Freud’s theory is of course founded on 
his own observations and those of his disciples, but our confidence 
in the truth of its main outlines is increased when we find that cases 
reported by scientists who are not followers of Freud and have their 
own theories on the nature of hysteria and other mental diseases, 
fall into line with it. Freud distinguishes two forms of the uncon- 
scious (or the out-of-consciousness), viz., the unconscious proper 
and the preconscious. The distinction is, put briefly, one between 
repressed and unrepressed memories and mental activities, and 
does not exist in the early years of childhood, but gradually takes 
shape as the child passes through the various stages of ethical, 
social and conventional education. This course of education, 
together with the natural development of the mental life, involves 
the repeated process of repression. Primitive tendencies are held 
in check and driven out of consciousness by the activity of the 
ethical ideas of later development. 

The distinction is also one between two different forms of mental 
activity, a primary process and a secondary process, as Freud calls 
them. The primary process is characteristic of the mental activity 
of early childhood. The young child turns away from pain instead 
of facing it, and tends to cling to the memories of earlier pleasur- 
able experiences, and to seek the satisfaction of its clamouring 
desires or wishes in the form of intensified memories of previous 


1. For a more detailed account of Freud’s theory of dreams, see two 
papers by me in The Lancet, April 19 and 26, 1913. 
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satisfactions. This is what Freud means when he says that the 
unconscious can do nothing but wish. So soon as the power of 
freeing oneself from the exclusive influence of the memories of 
previous satisfactions and of turning to seek means of bringing 
about a new and objectively-satisfying experience by changes in 
the external world arises, the secondary process has set in. The 
secondary process, which is the characteristic form of activity of 
the preconscious, can face painful experiences and memories and 
make use of them in bringing about desirable changes in the outer 
world instead of merely turning away from them. It is this 
‘turning away ”’ in early life which is the beginning of repression 
and the pre-condition of all later repressions. The abandoned 
memories and desires in the unconscious persist in all their pristine 
vigour and serve as a nucleus of attraction for later suppressed 
tendencies of the preconscious that happen to be at all analogous 
to themselves. These are thus drawn into the unconscious and 
fall under the sway of the primary process. The repressing force of 
the secondary process is known metaphorically as the endopsychic 
censor, and constitutes a resistance placed ‘‘ like a screen ’’ between 
the unconscious and the preconscious. The repressed tendencies 
and ideas of the unconscious can only reach consciousness after 
first overcoming this resistance, undergoing certain changes in the 
process, whereas the tendencies and memories of the preconscious 
can pass unchanged into consciousness so soon as an appropriate 
distribution of the mental function known as attention is secured. 
There is thus a species of ‘‘ dissociation’ present even in the 
normal mind, and mental disease instead of producing this disso- 
ciation merely emphasizes it in certain cases by disturbing the 
equilibrium of psychic forces interacting between the two systems 
of the unconscious and the preconscious. The proof of this is to 
be found in the phenomenon of dreaming, which is a normal 
function of the mind. Freud has shown that in dreams the wishes 
of the unconscious succeed in reaching consciousness in a disguised 
form owing to the diminished efficiency of the censor during sleep. 
The manifest dream content consists of a patchwork of memories, 
some of them in every case coming from the previous day, showing 
peculiarities known as condensation, displacement, dramatisation, 
and secondary elaboration, the exact nature of which we cannot 
go into here. The meaning of the dream, or the system of latent 
dream thoughts, is very different from this, and is, in Freud’s view, 
invariably the fulfilment of a repressed wish from the unconscious. 
The method employed to discover the latent dream thoughts is the 
now famous method of psychoanalysis. The dreamer directs his 
attention to the different parts of the manifest content, in succes- 
sion, and follows the train of associated ideas that arise in his mind 
from each, carefully avoiding any criticism of them, but recording 
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them faithfully as they appear in consciousness, however objection- 
able or painful some of them may be. He will then find that all 
these trains of ‘‘ free ’’ associations converge to one system of ideas 
which originates from the unconscious and consists of repressed 
wishes. In every dream there is also fulfilled the wish of the 
preconscious to sleep, so that every dream is a compromise between 
the wish to sleep of the preconscious and one or more wishes 
emanating from the unconscious. Both wishes are fulfilled by the 
dream. Now, in Freud’s theory, the symptoms of hysteria are 
exactly analogous to the dreams of normal persons, They, too, 
are the disguised fulfilment of repressed wishes in the unconscious, 
but so chosen that they also fulfil a counter-wish from the precon- 
scious, generally of the nature of a self-punishment. By means of 
psychoanalysis, these wishes may be brought to consciousness in 
their true form. Success in this means the cure of the patient, 
since he is now able to deal with these repressed tendencies more 
rationally, and either ‘‘ sublimate’’ them, i.e., direct them to 
higher and more social ends, or give them moderate satisfaction. 
His personality is stronger and more completely developed now 
’ than it was when the repressions first took place, and is therefore 
better able to deal with them. 

If the repressed tendencies are sufficiently strong they may, by 
gathering appropriate ideas around them, form a secondary per- 
sonality and reach consciousness independently of the repressing 
factors of the mind. The cases of Miss Beauchamp and B.C.A. 
seem intelligible in terms of this hypothesis. Moreover, the 
hypnoidal state, which seems to be almost identical with the state 
of the patient’s mind during psychoanalysis, in all probability 
produces its beneficial effect by liberating mental energy which had 
previously been ‘‘ fixed ’’ to the repressed tendencies. So that the 
essential elements in the views of both Morton Prince and Boris 
Sidis seem capable of being harmonised with Freud’s general 
theory. In C. G. Jung’s recent modification of this theory,’ where 
justice is done not only to the repressed tendencies of earlier life 
but also to the failure of adaptation to present requirements owing 
to mental weakness, we have probably the most complete general 
theory of functional disease which it is possible to give up-to-date. 


WILLIAM Brown. 


1. See Proceedings of International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913, 
section xii, pp. 65-71. 
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GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 


Tue Nuova Scienza of Vico has never been translated into English, 
but an exhaustive account of his philosophy by the eminent Italian 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, has just appeared in an excellent 
English version.' Croce’s interests are, indeed, more philosophical 
than sociological, and his book is a discriminating tribute to a 
great philosopher and a great Italian. But it is Vico’s sociology 
that has had the more lasting effect, and it is as a sociologist that 
he should be treated in this Review. This side of his work is not 
neglected by Croce—indeed it is impossible to keep it separate from 
his philosophy; and Croce throws a welcome light both on the 
Nuova Scienza itself and on its effects in later times. 

Giambattista Vico was born in Naples in 1668. He published 
the first edition of his great work in 1725, and the second—in which 
his thought reached its maturity—in 1731. The final edition of 
1744, the year of his death, contained only trifling additions. He 
passed his life in poverty and obscurity. Not only an Italian in 
an age when his country had declined from its former position in 
the intellectual world, he was even a Neapolitan. Those around 
him could form no estimate of his greatness; the thought of the 
world outside, England, France, Germany, was tending in other 
directions. He was, in fact, at once too far behind and too far 
in advance of his age. While his generation was occupied with 
the revolt against the past, and the pursuit of individual liberty, he 
was still a fervent Catholic, and he had already attained to that 
organic conception of society, to that recognition of historic con- 
tinuity, which was to be the characteristic of a later time. In fact, 
it was not till the nineteenth century that his true greatness was 
acknowledged. 

In his youth, the Cartesian philosophy was still in the ascendant, 
but on him it produced no effect save one of repulsion. He did not 
consider the geometric method suitable to all investigations. 
Method, indeed, must be employed ‘but a method different 
according to the nature of the subject ’"—a phrase which seems to 
foreshadow the theory, put forward a century later, that each 
science introduces a characteristic method, and that it is impossible 
to study the more complex sciences solely by the methods appro- 
priate to the simpler. Nor could he accept, and this was still more 
fundamental, the individual judgment as the test of truth. ‘Among 
the Cartesians themselves the idea which is clear and distinct for 


1. The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. B 
! - By Benedetto Croce. Trans- 
lated by R. G. Collingwood. London: Howard Latimer, Ltd. 10/6 net. 
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one is often, for another, obscure and confused.’’ ‘The criterion of 
truth must be sought, not so much in the effect on the individual 
mind, as in the general consensus of opinion. Here was a link 
between Vico and another school of thought, that of Grotius and 
the founders of international law. But there were some serious 
differences. The mind of Vico, at bottom scientific, soon found 
itself at issue with the metaphysical conceptions of this school: it 
represented the revolt of the middle classes against the aristocracy, 
and Vico was not revolutionary ; it was utilitarian in ethics; it was 
unhistorical; it was intellectualist, while Vico, a pioneer in this 
as in so much else, had affinities with Pragmatism. Philosophers, 
in his view, arrive at their conceptions thanks to experience of 
social institutions: Socrates and Plato presupposed the Athenian 
democracy and law-courts. Grotius, Selden and Puffendorf 


“begin by nations already formed and composing, when taken together, 
the society of the human race, while humanity began among all the 
primitive peoples at the epoch in which families were the only societies 
and adored the dii majorum gentium.” 


They erred in thinking the law of nations eternal and always the 
same. The laws of each state are earlier than international law, 
and the latter has only been recognised in consequence of the 
former. The laws of nations are founded on the usages of nations, 
while the natural rights of which philosophers talk are founded on 
reasoning. Society begins, not with philosophers, but ‘‘ with the 
simpletons of Grotius, with primitive peoples like the Patagonians 
of the Straits of Magellan.’’ The general consensus of mankind, 
as it appeared to Grotius, was something antecedent to civilisation 
and independent of experience. To Vico it was something which 
had grown up step by step with the slow development of human 
society. 

There was an earlier thinker with whom Vico was more in 
agreement. 


“‘ Thenceforward,”’ i.e. after Aristotle and Zeno, “philosophy produced 
no fruit remarkable for its utility to the human race. It is, therefore, 
with reason that Bacon, the philosopher-statesman, recommends induction 
in his organum. The English who follow this precept, draw from induc- 
tion the greatest advantage in experimental philosophy.” 


But Vico was not the slave of Bacon’s method. He did not 
profess—with Newton—to form no hypotheses. He rather followed 
Newton’s practice or went beyond it. Indeed, his devotion to 
Bacon was combined with the idealism that he had learnt from 
Plato. Moreover, whatever his admiration for the method of 
Bacon, the subjects to which that method had been applied were 
not those which most interested him. He complains that the 
Moderns seek the nature of things rather than the nature of Man, 
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and cultivate natural at the expense of moral science. He did not 
recognise, as Bacon had implicitly done when he foreshadowed a 
scala intellectus or ladder of the sciences, that these had to develop 
in a certain order, and that sociology and ethic required a basis in 
physics and biology. He only saw a fruitful method ready, as he 
thought, for application to the studies which appeared to him of 
the greatest interest, and the Nuova Scienza was the result. 

When, however, we consider the resources at his disposal, either 
for the formation or the verification of hypotheses on social evolu- 
tion, it is easy to see how inadequate they were for his task. 
Passing over the difficulty already noticed—the backward state of 
Biology—even the more purely social means of investigation were 
wanting. As we have seen, he looked on civilisation as issuing 
from humble beginnings, from savage peoples like the Patagonians 
of his own time; but he had not the wealth of anthropological 
investigation which is now at the service of social science, and has 
come perhaps to hold even too great a place in the thoughts of 
sociologists. Travellers’ tales, the narratives of traders, missiona- 
ries, or shipwrecked sailors, often made with no purpose and 
recording the marvellous rather than the important, were a very 
insecure foundation on which to base scientific theories. Vico had 
a short way with them when they gave evidence which conflicted 
with the views he had reached by other means. Voyagers having 
reported that some Kaffir and Brazilian tribes had no knowledge 
of a God, he discounted the information by suggesting that 
travellers were notoriously fond of relating marvels in order to sell 
their books. 

Scarcely more was to be gained from the historical record. 
This, indeed, was of the first consequence in a system based on 
the filiation of the ages and the continuity and natural growth of 
civilisation. But up to his time, history had suffered from two 
hindrances, the treatment of the course of human affairs as due to 
divine arbitrament, as examples of the favours or chastisements of 
the Deity, or the restriction of the historian in Croce’s words, ‘‘ to 
the personal aspect of events,’ and failing by these means to reach 
full historical truth, the attempt ‘to gain warmth and life by 
means of political and moral instruction.” The first of these 
errors, the theological conception of history, had been falling into 
decay since the beginning of the Renaissance, but the second was 
then and long after in the ascendant. Contrasting Vico’s method 
with that followed in Pietro Giannone’s Civil History of the 
Kingdom of Naples, Croce writes :— 


“ The author was a man of his own district and age, and wrote a 
great work in the sphere of polemic, and even in certain respects of 
history : but such that all its greatness only serves to emphasise the 
greatness of Vico’s book. If Vico had had to describe the origins of 
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ecclesiastical property and power in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
able to write of something very different from the guile of popes, bishops 
and abbots, and the simplicity of dukes and emperors. And as we shall 
see, whenever he undertook to investigate any part of history, he actually 
did discover in it something very different from these things.” 


Thus, in approaching Sociology from the historical side, he had 
first to reform the study of history, and this effort did not bear its 
full fruition till long after his time. If to this we add the limitation 
of the historic field, confined for him almost entirely to Greece and 
Rome, we shall be able to understand his difficulties in the use of 
the historical method. 

There were, however, two resources of sociological investigation 
which Vico was perhaps the first to suggest. In his search for 
social origins and the institutions of primitive man, he examines, 
somewhat cursorily it is true, the conduct, beliefs, and language of 
children, assuming that what is true of the youth of the individual 
is true also of the youth of the race. Later thinkers have insisted 
on this correspondence in a converse sense, and Herbart, Comte 
and Spencer have found in the successions of the early stages of 
civilisation valuable suggestions for the education of the young. 
The view that the youthful mind, if left to form its own conclusions, 
would spontaneously reproduce the successive stages of the beliefs 
of the human race has been strengthened by the analogy of the 
biologic theory of recapitulation, it being now recognised that the 
embryo, and indeed the whole early life-history, represents in rough 
outline the course of ancestral development. It was by this 
method that he reached a theory which contained the germ of what 
was long afterwards known under slightly different forms as 
Fetichism or Animism, and this in the opinion of so great an 
authority as Dr. Westermarck still holds the field. Vico writes :— 


‘“‘ The first men gave to the objects of their admiration an existence 
analogous to their own. That is precisely what children do, when, in 
their play, they speak to inanimate things as to living persons.” 


But there was another resource of greater immediate value. He 
sought for a knowledge of primitive times in the origin of words, 
the etymologies of primitive languages giving the history of that 
which is expressed. ‘‘An old language ought, if considered before 
its maturity, to be a great monument of the first ages of the world.”’ 
In all languages the attributes of the soul are drawn from bodies 
and the properties of bodies. The order of ideas follows the order 
of events; and the human order beginning in the forests, extends 
from huts to villages, thence to cities or unions of citizens, and 
afterwards to academies or unions of the learned. So it is that in 
Latin the origin of all words is savage and rural. So, too, litera- 
ture changes its form. Fables are earlier than maxims, since to 
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prove by example requires only one fact, to prove by induction 
needs many. The poetry of a primitive people is a storehouse of 
information on primitive ideas. ‘‘Achilles is the idea of valour 
common to all the valiant; Ulysses, the idea of prudence common 
to all the wise.” 

Vico not only sought light on the course of civilisation in early 
poetry. He reversed the process and obtained a new light on 
ancient poetry from his knowledge of early civilisation. The great 
interest of the Western world in the Bible had already led to its 
critical study, and Simon had essayed to separate the Elohistic 
and the Jahvistic narratives in the Book of Genesis. For such an 
investigation Vico, as a faithful member of the Catholic Church, 
had little inclination. But among the learned, the Homeric poems 
were held in scarcely less reverence, and Vico did not scruple to 
lay a sacrilegious hand on the sacred personality of Homer. He 
found in these poems, a mixture of delicacy and savagery, the 
habits and ideas of barbarism and of refinement, combined in ever 
varying complexity ; and he came to the conclusion that the poems 
were the work of many bards during many ages. This was the 
true Homer. When we remember the outcry raised a century later 
by Wolf's Prolegomena denying the common authorship of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, we may well wonder at the audacity of such 
a theory in such an age. 

It was, however, in his general conception of the new science, 
that Vico’s power and originality are best shown. Now what were 
these general conceptions? The first and greatest was that of the 
social movement as a gradual unfolding, each stage resulting from 
the preceding, and giving rise to the succeeding in due order and 
filiation, This is the doctrine which later received the name of 
historical necessity, a process which does not exist apart from and 
independent of human ideals, since those ideals themselves arise in 
the course of the social evolution, and like the whole process spring 
from the nature of Man and his environment. Thus he swept aside 
the old theory that the institution of society was due to the wisdom 
of some great lawgiver, or the new theory of the social contract, 
which sought the origin of government in the desire of the people 
to escape the evils of anarchy. As little did he find the origin of 
religion in the imposture of its first professors—a doctrine that was 
soon after to be accepted by many who prided themselves on their 
enlightenment. To Vico, society and religion sprang from the 
very nature of Man. The first social contacts were not due to 
a, They were not planned for their utility. They resulted 

rom men's common needs. A community of waters, the common 
resort to tank or river, was probably the beginning of the larger 
social unions. Men were brutes who only gradually became 
human, and society owed its origin not to the reflection of the wise, 
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but to the human feeling arising among the brutish. Stated with 
the confusion which is to be expected in a new thought, this is in 
its essentials the doctrine that was ultimately to prevail. 

But from this evolutionary theory of society, another conse- 
quence followed. Hitherto sociology had been almost purely 
statical. It had been concerned with the classification of states of 
society, or a survey of relations and institutions. At most, it had 
taken account of the succession of forms of government each 
considered as a consequence of the preceding, or of the contrast 
between a state of nature and a state of civilisation, the transition 
to which depended on the volition of the legislator or the people. 
It was in the conception of the gradual unfolding of civilisation 
that we have the beginning of social dynamics in the meaning 
attached to the word by Comte. Though Vico, for reasons that 
will appear later, did not consider progress as continuous and 
unbroken, though he looked to periodic returns of barbarism, yet 
his sketch of the upward course of civilisation due to Man’s nature 
in Man’s environment was the first attempt at a scientific treatment 
of the social movement. 

From the common nature of Man Vico drew an inference of 
even greater importance to social science. However much the 
special circumstances of each separate nation might obscure it, 
there was a general course which civilisation must run. The 
nature of Man must give the general direction of the evolution of 
civilisation, which peculiarities of environment or contacts with 
peoples higher or lower in the scale of development could only 
modify. Mankind had long sought to trace the sequence of events 
in national history. The great scientific discoveries of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, the victory of the new Astronomy 
and the first beginnings of Physics, had suggested to Pascal that 
the intellectual life of the race transcended the rise and fall of 
nations, ‘‘ All the generations of men,’’ said he, ‘‘ should be 
considered as one man ever living and continually learning.’’' 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, Bossuet in his sketch 
of Universal History, traced the social ancestry of the West from 
the Hebrews, through the Greco-Roman world to the middle ages 
and the rise of modern nations. Thus, while making Universal 
History his subject, he selected one thread as constituting the main 
line of social descent. Vico went a step further. He traced a 
general course of evolution, due to the nature of Man, an Ideal 
History? as he called it, in which particular histories would take 
their place. Thus, he proposed to trace the natural order of the 
stages of civilisation, as they would be evolved under the influence 
of the common nature and the general environment of mankind— 


1. Pascal, Essai sur la Vide. ; 
2. Croce takes a somewhat different view of the Ideal History. 
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as, in fact, they had been evolved in the earlier periods by many 
distinct peoples. A closer examination will show that two separate 
thoughts are involved. The first is that a common human nature 
and its environment gives rise to a common civilisation which in 
essentials might arise in many different centres, and follow a 
similar course in each case. The second is that the torch of civili- 
sation may pass from one people to another each in turn the leader 
of the race, the social descent not necessarily coinciding with the 
biologic. Vico treated the whole course as though it had been the 
history of a single people. When Herder followed the progress 
of Man from the hunting to the pastoral stage and from that to the 
stage of settled agriculture, when Cordorcet attempted to sketch 
the development of the human mind, when Comte discovered the 
Law of the Three States, when Geddes, in the footsteps of Le Play, 
traces the various layers of civilisation represented in the course 
of a river—an ideal river—from source to sea, they all, explicitly 
or implicitly construct an Ideal History of which the first concep- 
tion is due to Giambattista Vico. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the actual course of develop- 
ment will never coincide exactly with this Ideal History. It had 
once been usual to account for all similarities by supposing contacts 
at however great a distance or in however rude an age. Vico found 
the explanation of similarities in the similarity of men’s natures. 
Still, he admitted the possibility of contacts. So, too, the environ- 
ment would differ, and Vico did not recognise that it was in the 
earliest ages, before the growth of social tradition, that differences 
of environment would have most effect. Yet in his neglect of these 
modifying influences, in his concentration on the main course he 
followed the proper scientific method. Kepler, to use Comte’s 
illustration, would never have mapped the general orbit of the 
planets if he had not left the permutations out of account. When 
the orbit had been found, allowance could then be made for the 
modifying forces. On the justification for this disregard of modi- 
fying circumstances Croce is excellent. Vico’s ‘‘ concern was with 
uniformities and not with divergences, or rather with certain 
uniformities and not with certain others which compared with the 
former were negligible divergences.’”’ In tracing the general 
characteristics of different periods of life the rapidity or slowness 
of development due to difference of climate, race or accidental 
circumstances is ignored. 
of his Ideal History, that in the state of 

ogica and historical knowledge, presented almost insu- 

perable difficulties. In his three stages, the Divine, represented 
S, the former of which was best represented 
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by Egypt, the latter by Greece and Rome. But this classification 
found no place for the middle ages. His explanation of that 
period was beset with difficulties, and has done much to deprive 
him of the reputation due to his achievements. Struck by certain 
superficial likenesses between the early civilisation of Greece 
and Rome and that of Europe in the age of Feudal Chivalry, 
he suggested that progress was circular, that the ages would 
continually recur, and that with the victory of the barbarians 
over Rome the whole upward struggle had to recommence. 
In reality, however, he saw that medizval civilisation did not 
start afresh, that Europe did not at the fall of the Empire descend 
to the level of the Patagonians, that the new time began with 
a great heritage from the old, including the Universal Church 
of which he was a devoted adherent. A spiral, or better still, a 
helix, the thread of a screw, in which the axis represented the 
forward movement, and the curve, now on one side of it, now on 
another, represented the course actually followed, would have better 
expressed his thought, and have been more easily harmonised with 
the views of subsequent thinkers. 

But if Vico made mistakes, and he made many, it is not by 
these he should be judged, but by his contributions to Sociology 
and the historic spirit, Croce well says of his view of Heroic 
society, that whatever may be the value of the details, the whole is 
rich with a truth that transcends the single propositions. ‘‘ This 
truth is the mighty effort to recall a form of humanity and society 
still doubtless living in surviving records and monuments, still 
recognisable here and there in a fragmentary form in various parts 
of the modern world; but for centuries, even in Vico’s days, buried 
beneath a mass of irrelevant fancies, conventional types, and 
prejudices of every kind, which prevented its true characteristics 
from appearing.’’ It has been objected to Vico, that in history he 
classifies rather than narrates; but ‘‘ the historical side of the New 
Science is one great substitution of profound for superficial classi- 
fications.” ‘‘He is neither more nor less than the nineteenth 


century in germ.” 
S. H. Swinyy. 
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SOCIETY AND “THE INDIVIDUAL.” 
I. 


Tue failure to understand the true distinction and the creation of 
false distinctions between ‘‘ individual ’’ and ‘‘ social’’ is a main 
source of sociological error. There are no individuals who are not 
social individuals, and society is nothing more than individuals 
associated and organised. Society has no life but the life of its 
members, no ends that are not their ends, and no fulfilment beyond 
theirs. There is no conflict between society and ‘‘ the ’’ individual, 
between the welfare of society and the welfare of ‘‘the’’ individual. 
The quality of a society is the quality of its members. There is no 
social morality that is not individual morality, and no social mind 
that is not individual mind, 

A recognition of these simple truths is a first step in the under- 
standing of society. Yet they are often denied and more often 
ignored. And the reason, strange though it may seem, is the hold 
which bad metaphysics has upon us, even—or especially—on those 
who abjure metaphysics altogether. Many of those who regard a 
society as other and more than the members who compose it might 
be surprised to learn that their doctrine rests on one or other or 
both of the two oldest metaphysical delusions known to the history 
of thought, the delusion that relations are in some way independent 
or outside of the things related in them, and the delusion that the 
type exists somehow by itself, ‘‘ transcendental ’’ to its members! 
A society consists of beings like to one another in various ways, 
in some ways like-minded, in some ways like-bodied also, Thus 
one can conceive a type of which each is an instance or embodi- 
ment. All ‘‘share’’ a common nature. Now the one metaphy- 
sical delusion is to regard this common nature, this abstract type, 
as somehow substantial and real in itself. We first substantiate 
it, and then empty into it the whole worth and value of the mere 
individuals who ‘‘ embody or exemplify’ it. We make flesh 
and blood and soul that which the sculptor symbolises in stone 
and the artist caricatures on paper. The sculptor embodies in 
stone his conception of Britannia, the artist draws on paper his 
conception of John Bull, but many of us, quite unreflectingly, 
regard our conceptions not as abstract or symbolic or representa- 
tive, but as real. It is not possible here to explain the metaphysical 
character of this fallacy; it must suffice to point out its existence 
and the misunderstanding which it creates. It is an error that 
pervades both popular and systematic thinking on society, and it 
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is as common as it is rarely noted. One acute social observer has 
recently commented upon it. Speaking of certain people whom 
he supposes guilty of this fallacy he says :-— 


‘‘ They were, in the scholastic sense—which so oddly contradicts the 
modern use of the word—‘ Realists.’’ They believed classes were real 
and independent of their individuals. This is the common habit of all 
so-called educated people who have no metaphysical aptitude and no 
metaphysical training. It leads them to a progressive misunderstanding 
of the world.” ! (H. G. Wells, The New Machiavelli.) 


Again, a society consists of beings related to one another 
in various ways, some superficial, some deep and vital. In social 
relations men are born, in them they live and develop. None lives 
or dies to himself, and all are bound up in one unity by reason of 
their social relationships. It is when men reflect on this essential 
fact that they fall, so often, into the second metaphysical delusion. 
They come to think of these social relations as literally ties between 
man and man, somehow outside the beings they bind together, as 
railway-couplings are outside the carriage they connect. It is 
extraordinarily difficult, owing to the poverty of language, to talk 
of relations without making this false implication, The result is, 
as we shall see presently, that men come to think of society as 
‘* greater than the sum of its parts,’’ as in some way independent 
of its parts. This false conception of society disappears in a true 
estimate of the meaning of relations. Consider for instance the 
bond of kinship, say as between father and son. Here fatherhood 
as a relationship is an element in the personality of the being we 
call *‘ father,’’ just as a sonship is an element in the personality of 
the being we call ‘‘son.’’ Or take the relationship of friendship. 
We speak of the ties of friendship, but the ties are the reciprocal 
sentiments felt by each towards the other of the beings so related. 
The ties exist in the personality of each, and there alone. Or take 
a political relationship, that of governor and governed. There can 
be no governor where there is no governed, and vice-versa, but 
governorship is an activity of the one, and subjection to govern- 
ment a corresponding passivity and activity of the other. Social 
relations, in a word, are simply those elements and functions of 
personality in each which are dependent on the elements and 
functions of personality in others. Society is therefore not 
relations but beings in their relationships. It follows that there is 
no social function which is other than the functions of personalities. 
Society is in us, in each of us, in some degree in all, in the highest 
degree in the greatest of us. 


1. I fear the author is too optimistic as to the effect of metaphysical 
training, since many of our metaphysicians have fallen into the same error. 
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II. 

Many erroneous ways of interpreting society take their rise in 
these confusions—including, as I believe, the doctrine that society 
is a kind of organism and the doctrine that society is a kind of soul. 
These are definite misunderstandings, but some writers who seem 
to avoid them still use expressions which lead back to the same 
original source of error. It is often said, for instance, that society 
is “‘ greater than the sum or resultant of its parts.’’ As this looser 
interpretation falsifies our perspective of some practical problems of 
community, it may be well to devote to it a little consideration. 

When we speak of a community as greater than the sum of its 
parts, we are still thinking in terms of some analogy, since the 
expressions ‘‘sum”’ and ‘“‘ parts’’ are not directly appropriate to 
society. Of what other things can we properly say that they are 
more than ‘‘the sum of their parts’’? If we turn to those who 
apply the expression to society, we find that they make use of such 
similes as this :—Bronze has a hardness which belongs to neither 
tin nor copper nor lead, its constituents; in like manner the 
character of a society differs from the characters of its components, 
the individual men and women. Or again they say :—A body 
consists of parts, of organs, but the whole body is something more 
than the sum of its organs, Here we have the two types of instance 
which suggest the statement that a society is ‘‘ greater than the 
sum of its parts.’’ 

Let us look at the first type. The analogy is that of the 
chemical transformation of elements when they enter into composi- 
tion. But the “‘ parts’? here are not the parts of the compound, 
they are the elements, yet uncompounded, which unite to form it. 
We are asked to distinguish such a chemical unity from a mere 
mechanical one, which presumably is not ‘‘ more than the sum of 
its parts.’"” Thus M. Durkheim, in his advocacy of the society- 
greater-than-the-sum-of-its-parts doctrine says :—‘‘ I do not at all 
deny that the individual natures are the components of the social 
fact. The question is whether, in uniting to give birth to the social 
fact, they are not transformed by the very fact of their combination. 
Is the synthesis purely mechanical or chemical? There lies the 
whole question.”’ 

; Shall we ever learn to study society directly in itself, and not 
in the distorting mirror of analogy? The ‘‘ whole question,”’ as 
asked by M. Durkheim, is mere confusion. In the case of chemical 
composition we are first given the elements uncompounded. They 
enter into combination, passing through a process of modification, 
and a new unity results. Here not only is there no analogy 
whatever to social process, but it is not even true that we have found 
a whole which, in the required sense, is ‘ greater than the sum of 
its parts.”” For all that M. Durkheim and those who use similar 
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expressions mean is that the character and properties of the whole 
resulting from the chemical process are different from the character 
and properties of any of the several constituents as they ezisted 
before entering into the combination. But the constituents so 
understood are in no sense parts of the resulting unity, the copper 
and tin and lead are not parts of the bronze. It is a still greater 
confusion to say that community is greater than ‘‘ the resultant of 
its parts.’ Further it is easy to show that there is no analogy 
between the chemical process, or any other process which gives 
resultants properly so-called, and the social process. We can find 
one only if we fall back on some obsolete ‘‘social contract’’ doctrine 
of society which discovers men existing in some void out of society, 
and brings them in. If individuals never exist out of society where 
shall we find the non-social lead and copper and tin which make 
the social bronze? In truth men are constantly being changed in 
the social process, but the social process was there from the first, 
and it is continuous and endless. 

The second type is based on the organic analogy, that fruitful 
mother of social misconceptions. Here one may be brief. Organs 
are essentially relative to the unity and function of the organism, 
and to speak of ‘‘ the sum of its organs’’ is mere nonsense. An 
organism cannot be greater or less or in any other relation whatever 
to the pure figment, ‘‘the sum of its parts.’’ Any argument 
resting on such an analogy is worthless. There is no ‘‘ sum of 
individuals,’’ no ‘* sum of the parts ’’ of acommunity. The social 
relationships of every individual are not outside him, they are 
aspects of his individuality. How can you sum things if: part of 
their being consists in their relationships to other things? To 
talk of a ‘‘sum of individuals’’ is to think of individuals as abstract, 
relationless, desocialisable beings. Understand individuals as 
concrete beings whose relations to one another constitute factors 
of their individuality, and you realise that these are society, these 
and these alone—and the metaphysical delusion which leads you 
to look for something beyond that, something beyond these 
unsummable social individuals, passes away. 


III. 


We may show in conclusion how the doctrine of essential 
opposition between ‘‘the individual’’ and society distorts our 
practical philosophies. 

It leads to one of two extremes, equally false though not equally 
dangerous. One is the common doctrine emphasised by Comte 
and by Fichte that right conduct is that in which the individual 
utterly forgets himself and remembers only his community. 
‘ There is but a single virtue,’’ said Fichte, ‘‘ to forget oneself as 
individual. There is but a single vice, to look to oneself.’’ Noble 
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as this ideal sounds, it is open to serious criticism. We must 
insist, in the face of misinterpretation, that the service of one’s 
fellows or one’s country or one’s race is not the complete end of 
life, nor fitness for such service, ‘‘ fitness for citizenship,” the 
complete end of education. To make such fitness or service the 
ethical ideal is to reason in a circle, and is to darken the very 
meaning of that vital fitness or service. It is to reason in a circle, 
for if the fulfilment of each lies in the service of all, each becomes 
a means to the ends of others who yet are themselves but means. 
All serve an end which is no one’s end, and therefore not the end 
of the whole. Each man may find his welfare through social 
service, but his end is not therefore social service. It is not what 
he is for. Nothing extrinsic can be a man’s fulfilment—or a 
people’s. If we serve the welfare of ‘‘the race,’’ yet the race 
consists of successive generations and the successive generations 
cy are also individuals. If a social ideai be not fulfilled in the lives 
of individuals present or to come, where is it fulfilled? And again, 
it is to darken the meaning of service, for to serve others as 
individuals or as an association or community is to strive for the 

{ well-being of one’s fellows: that well-being consists in definite 
4] conditions and activities of life, and these ends for others, if they 


are true, are ends for each. Speaking generally, it is only because 
they are ends for me, because they are good things I have already 
attained or am on the way to attaining, that I can seek to help 
ee iy others to attain them also. In seeking others’ good we can find 
(oind our own, but we can seek for others only what we have already in 
a some measure attained for ourselves. The level of the individual 

gives the worth of his social interests. The service of the unworthy 
is unworthy service, and the love of the unworthy is unworthy love. 
As individuality develops the more within society, the more do 
we need a right understanding of individuality. The social person 
is the only pure unit we know, others are only relative. Sum up 
his social relationships, he is more than these. Understand his 
environment, he may not be there, he goes in and he goes out. 

Explain him by heredity, you are explaining him by himself, All 
values are finally personal, values of personality, and in the service 
of personality alone are laws and institutions justified. 

As the one extreme doctrine sinks the person in his social rela- 
i He tionships, so the other and more dangerous extreme elevates him 
i beyond social relationships altogether. This is the ‘‘amoralism’”’ of 
Thrasymachus and of Nietzsche, which regards the laws and insti- 
4 tutions of society as the cunning of the weak to bind the strong, 
oh advantageous to the weak but prejudicial to the strong. The 

q: doctrine is contradictory and suicidal, and is perhaps best accounted 
of for as a reaction against the other extreme view just considered. 
ie | The complete refutation of it was given long ago by Plato, who 
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showed that the social virtues are not merely ‘‘ another’s good "’ 
but one’s own. (Republic, Books 1.—-IV.) In other words social 
relationships are not external things, not nets in which personality 
is enmeshed, but functions of the personality of each, the fulfilment 
of which is the fulfilment of personality. Once let us understand 
that social relations do not lie somehow between men but only 
within them, and we can never be guilty of so fatal a confusion as 
that of Nietzsche and his Greek forerunner. We must not indeed 
suppose that the interest of every individual will always coincide 
with the interest of his society. There may be genuine conflicts 
of interests in which an individual has to choose between his own 
greater good and the good of his society. We cannot go so far 
as to say with Fouillée :—*‘ Tout ce que je vous dois, je me le dois; 
ce que je fais pour vous, je le fais pour moi, ce que je fais contre 
vous, je le fais contre moi . . . . Mon supréme desintéressement 
est mon supréme intérét, le parfait amour d’autrui est le parfait 
amour de moi-méme.”’ (Les Elements Sociologiques de la Morale, 
p. 282.) These are noble words, and bear witness to the profound 
inwardness of social relations. Yet there remain social dishar- 
monies, social sacrifices, and social tragedies. 

This much at least we can say without fear of exception or 
contradiction, As all individuality comes to fruition in society, 
so all individuality must in some way give itself up to society. To 
find itself it must lose itself. A profound sense of final failure 
accompanies all individuality which detaches itself from social 
service. One of the most essentially gloomy novels of the age— 
more essentially pessimistic than many which merely preach 
pessimism—is Mr. Arnold Bennett's The Old Wives’ Tale. A 
sense of frustration, of the mere inevitable process of individual 
life through wanton experience on to the ludicrous conclusion of 
old age and death, of the meaninglessness of a world which breaks 
down what it builds, pervades its pages. It is because none of its 
characters give themselves up to a cause larger than themselves, 
social or ultra-social. In this the novelist reads more truly— 
whether he sees the alternative or not-—-the destiny of detached 
individuality than do the swarm of quasi-optimistic writers who 
also seem to find nothing in life but individual motives. This 
truth is notably stated by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the following 


passage :— 


“Put your Shakespearean hero or coward, Henry V and Pistol or 
Parolles, beside Mr. Valiant and Mr. Fearing, and you have a sudden 
revelation of the abyss that lies between the fashionable author who could 
see nothing in the world but personal aims and the tragedy of their 
disappointment or the comedy of their incongruity, and the field-preacher 
who achieved virtue and courage by identifying himself with the purpose 
of the world as he understood it. . . . Bunyan’s coward stirs your blood 
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more than Shakespeare’s hero who actually leaves you cold and secretly 
hostile. . . . This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose 
recognised by yourself as a mighty one.” (Man and Superman.) 


Only in society is personality at home. Only in a highly 
developed society can the social initiates, the children of society, 
develop their potentiality ; only in serving society can the developed 
member attain the further fulfilment of life; and it is only the finely 
developed personality, with the self-determination, initiative, and 
sense of responsibility which characterise such development, who 
can create and maintain fine and deep social relations. Society is 
nowhere but in its members, and it is most in the greatest of them. 


R. M. MaclIver. 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


More than half a century has passed since Darwin and Wallace 
put before the world their great discovery, and yet one of them has 
only just died. It is true he lived to be ninety, but he continued 
to take an active part in the controversies of our time almost to the 
end—the last, or almost the last survivor of a great period in the 
history of human enlightenment. The public, indeed, were right 
in giving the chief credit for the discovery of Natural Selection to 
Darwin; since it was he who not only furnished the great mass of 
evidence on which it rests, but who best saw its full scope and 
consequences; but Wallace had no reason to complain of want of 
recognition. The simultaneous discovery will surprise no one who 
recognises that the sciences develop in a natural order, and that the 
work of one generation suggests and controls the problems to be 
solved by the next. The case of the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
reached almost simultaneously by Newton and Leibnitz, offers a 
close parallel. It is pleasant to remember that the conflicting 
claims of these two biologists of the nineteenth century produced 
no such outburst of temper as marred the dignity of the two 
mathematicians to whom we owe the Calculus. Though Wallace 
and Darwin were not strictly sociologists, their work in Biology 
profoundly influenced Sociology—in fact, for a time it seemed that 
their great success threatened to reduce the latter science to a mere 
province of the former. No one, however, was less inclined to fall 
into this error than Wallace himself. He had wide social interests, 
and in his later years these occupied a large part of his time. He 
never claimed to settle social questions by ‘“‘ natural selection ”’ 
alone; and if he ignored Sociology, it was not because he failed to 
recognise the importance of many problems that lie within the 
field of that science. 


S.H.S. 
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REVIEWS. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PURPOSE. 
DEVELOPMENT AND Purpose: AN ESSAY TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF 
Evo.ution. By L. T. Hobhouse, Martin White Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London. London: Macmillan, 1913. 10/- net. 


THE appearance of Development and Purpose marks the completion of a 
scheme which has occupied Professor Hobhouse for twenty-six years. In 
an interesting and valuable Introduction the author describes the conditions 
under which the present work was conceived. The theory of biological 
evolution was prevalent and predominant at the time when Professor 
Hobhouse began his philosophical studies, but its tendency to materialism 
led to a reaction under the influence of T. H. Green and Edward Caird. 
Their absolute idealism, however, was not satisfactory to Professor 
Hobhouse, who felt that it blurred the difficulties of the problem of evil 
and, moreover, ‘ when everything is spiritual the spiritual loses all 
distinctive significance.”” (p. xvii.) Two points, then, must be kept in 
mind—the necessity of building from experience, and the recognition of a 
positive principle of evil. 

In pursuance of his scheme Professor Hobhouse has already published 
three important works. The first, entitled The Theory of Knowledge (1896), 
dealt with the problem of scientific method and concluded with a summary 
treatment of ‘‘Reality as a System” in which it was suggested that neither 
mechanism nor teleology were categories applicable to the world-whole 
which might, however, be conceived in the light of the organic relation 
of whole and parts. The principle of evolution appeared to be valid if due 
account were taken of the mental factor, and in preparation for a due 
estimate of this Professor Hobhouse undertook an empirical enquiry into 
the evolution of mind in its lower forms, which resulted in the publication 
of Mind in Evolution (1901). The human side of this evolution was then 
approached from the ethical side and was worked out in Morals in Evolution 
(1906). The way was now cleared for a final estimation of the nature and 
function of mind. This is given to us in the present work. 


Part I, “‘ The Lines of Development,” contains an historical survey of 
the empirical facts of the evolution of mind from its earliest to its latest 
phases. The keynote of this evolution is found in “‘correlation” which is the 
measure of intelligence and is evoked by the struggle for existence although 
not created by it. Consciousness is not essental to correlation but is a chief 
means by which new correlations are developed. Mind as the permanent 
unity of which an act of consciousness is the temporary state or condition 
is to be distinguished from consciousness. Nor can mind be identified with 
body or brain. The self is to be regarded as a psycho-physical whole and 
to determine the nature of its action the question of the ultimate nature 
of causation must be raised. 

, The result of the empirical investigation thus undertaken is to give us 
a picture of Mind neither as the Lord of all, nor as the casual bye-product 
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of the clash of forces, but as an impulse towards organic harmony working 
under limiting conditions which it gradually subdues.” (p. 17.) 

Part II, ‘‘ The Conditions of Development,” is a philosophical con- 
sideration of the principle of ‘‘conditioned purpose’ which has been found 
to be involved in the working out of the evolutionary process. This is the 
most important part of the work; it is an aftempt to justify the view that 
“‘ the evolutionary process can be best understood as the effect of a purpose 
slowly working itself out under limiting conditions which it brings 
successively under control,”’ (p xxvi), and in which is implied ‘a spiritual 
element integral to the structure and movement of Reality.” As a first 
step the validity of the experiential reconstruction is established and 
reason is defended as ‘‘ the impulse towards interconnection.” The world- 
process is conceived as an advance towards system and harmony, achieved 
through development. Harmony, which is both a product and a condition 
of development, is defined as ‘‘ mutual support between two or more 
elements of a whole” (p. 284), which will be not the equilibrium of death 
but a self-sustained development. An optimistic view of the future is 
obviously implied, and Professor Hobhouse goes so far as to suggest that 
human mind may control external nature to the extent of controlling the 
movements of the earth or of migrating to another planet! The discord 
that at present exists between man and his environment must ultimately 
cease. The ground for this belief is to be found in the fact that reality 
contains two principles, the mechanical and the teleological or purposive. 
The purposive appears to be identified with the organic, and as such is 
fundamentally opposed to the mechanical. Reality must, then, be conceived 
as a self-explaining whole. Reason attempts to weave experiences into a 
systematic whole, every element of which has its reason ultimately in the 
nature of the whole. But the reason of a whole must be an inherent reason, 
and this can be only a value which must itself be conditioned by the 
structure of Reality. Further, the world purpose implies a central Mind 
of which it is the object, but any attempt to define its relation to reality in 
general will result in difficulties. It is impossible to force the result of 
abstract reasoning into concrete images. The central Mind cannot be the 
whole for mechanism runs through the whole; nor can it be an Omnipotent 
Providence or Creator because evil is more than the privation of good. 
Nevertheless, evil and discord are ‘‘proof of the limitation of purpose, not 
of its non-existence.” 

Professor Hobhouse claims, then, that both his historical investigation 
and his philosophical analysis converge to the same conclusion, viz., to the 
conception of ‘the world-process as a development of organic harmony 
through the extension of control by Mind operating under mechanical 
conditions which it comes by degrees to master, ”’ (p. 372), and this view 
is offered finally, ‘‘ not as something which is to satisfy all emotional 
cravings or end all intellectual doubts, not because it is artistically complete 
or even because it is proved with demonstrative certainty, but merely on 
the humble and prosaic ground that, on a complete and impartial review 
of a vast mass of evidence, it is shown to be probably true.” 

The attempt to build from experience has, then, been carried out. The 
second point, the establishment of a positive principle of evil seems to be 
less successful. Purposive mind is thwarted and obstructed by the 
mechanical principle in which Professor Hobhouse seems to find a more 
satisfactory explanation of the problem of evil than is afforded by the 
principle of finiteness in ‘‘ Idealistic’’ systems. But this involves either 
that the mechanical principle is wholly external, hence cannot go deep 
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enough to be the ultimate cause of evil; or that the mechanical and 
purposive principles are not fundamentally opposed, so that ultimately 
reality is wholly spiritual. 

Professor Hobhouse’s decided criticism and rejection of irrationalism, 
at present so much in fashion amongst philosophers, is most welcome and 
stimulating. The whole work is a most valuable contribution to English 
philosophical thought. L. S. STEBBING. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue SocroLocica, VALUE oF CHRISTIANITY. By Dr. G. Chatterton-Hill. 
Black, 1912. 7/6 net. 
Dr. CHatrerton-Hii, is already known to sociologists by his ‘‘ Heredity 
and Selection in Sociology,’’ and his treatment of his present, yet wider 
and more controversial theme, will confirm his reputation and also extend 
his influence in new quarters. The strenuous exposition of his present 
chapters is carefully limited from the outset to sociological values only, 
leaving aside all theological and exegetical questions as entirely for their 
own specialists; and his argument thus starts with religion in its most 
general and social aspect, as the one great means of subordinating and 
adjusting the individual to the claims of his society, for which the subdual 
of his own selfishness—in thought no less than in deed—is a prime necessity 
of continuous existence. Religion is the one and only effective method of 
equilibrating the social sub-divisions with the whole, and thus of ensuring 
social integration. This clearly laid down, our author enters upon the 
theory and practice of Christianity, urges the eminent sociological insight 
of Jesus no less than his personal appeal, and appreciates the success of his 
teaching and of the subsequent development of the Church in terms of the 
success—.so much higher than that of earlier faiths—with which ‘individual 
salvation is made to depend on the very conditions on which depends social 
salvation.” Such a mode of expression may seem somewhat to savour of 
Protestant rather than earlier modes of expression, but Dr. Chatterton-Hill 
soon leaves no doubt as to his general sympathies, but vigorously re-states 
the criticisms to which Protestantism is so open—its individualism 
leading through sectarianism to self-seeking and this to bourgeois mammon- 
olatry, to proletarian revolt and anarchy, as well as its ritual baldness, 
moral dryness, and the like. Beyond these criticisms on which Catholic 
and sociologist writers seem so generally to agree, he vigorously defends 
the Catholic order, as for instance the celibacy of the clergy, not only as 
outlined by the well-known historical situation which gave it form, but as 
permanently needed by the essential continuance of that situation—since 
without this safeguard other churches tend to become dominated by the 
ever-encroaching state, or otherwise overpowered by material interests. 
The whole argument, though not in itself containing anything entirely 
new, will be of value as reaching a class of readers generally too little 
familiar with it. Criticisms of the dissenting and revolutionary world in 
many of its expressions—from Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Nietzsche to its minor 
prophets—abound, and are always forcibly expressed, but not with equal 
Success. There is, for example, too great a contrast between the respectful 
and appreciative criticism of Comte and the reference to the Dreyfus case, 
which is little but an echo of the partisan feelings of its acutest strife. 
The approval of the Pope’s condemnation of the “Sillon’? movement also 
Sives us too little light. The criticism of the faults and failings of 
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bourgeois individualism, of proletarian strikes and trades unionism, 
syndicalism and anarchy are each a vigorous indictment and remind us, in 
their vigour and directness, but also in their lack of appreciation of their 
constructive elements and possibilities, of the criticism of M. de Pobenost- 
zeff, and in fact of the Russian as well as of the western Counter-Revolution, 
and not without a tinge of economic and governmental as well as of 
Orthodox and Catholic conservatism. So far well, so synthetic a present- 
ment is of all the more value; yet all the more demands its counterpoise. 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill, like Mr. Wells, is one of these wise men, who, when 
he has reached a clear and definite stage and view-point in his thinking, 
can and does state it clearly for others in a volume, and thence moves 
onwards. We would press him then to elaborate for one of his next studies, 
the important conclusion of his chapter on ‘‘ The Future of Christianity,” 
in which he relieves the apprehensions which the sociological reader may 
have been forming, and correspondingly weakens the hopes of those who 
will seek in his volume a fresh argument for re-action, by recognising that 
‘‘ we by no means imply that western society if it is to survive must needs 
go back to the Middle Ages, and re-establish completely religious homo- 
geneity under the authority of the Papal See. . . . What we mean is, that 
every effort made with a view to securing the greater integration and 
cohesion of western society, to placing efficient restraints on an individual- 
ism which threatens to undermine the fabric of our civilisation, must needs 
be based on the same principles as those which represent the Catholic 
Church in the work of building up and consolidating European Society.” 
In these generalisations then the sociologists may well agree, though 
differences must arise in detail. For Dr. Hill the social hierarchy must 
be maintained, of course with selective recruitings; but here we cannot 
but ask—in what form and with what powers? On the independence of 
the spiritual of the temporal power, and the superiority of moral law to 
political contingencies, sociologists will probably be at one; but how are 
they to apply this amid that flux of business contingencies and interests 
which so largely determine political ones? Again, that the individual life 
must be dominated and disciplined by a supra individual ideal and towards 
social ends is an admirable statement; but after all, is it not the inadequacy 
of this religious tradition and organisation to meet these needs in the 
complex modern world, which has set so many of us to search out and 
walk towards such better future as we can, with but too little light and 
leading from the historic system for which Dr. Hill pleads so ably? 

His varied and Europe-wide experience of many universities, cities, 
languages and nations gives him a grasp and his arguments a force which 
will be readily appreciated : let us plead with him, however, to complete 
his surveys by a more varied participation in the life and work of the 
parties whom he criticises so severely. We hold M. Sabatier’s appreciation 
of France as far nearer the truth than Dr. Hill’s, and we are confident that 
he will yet come to a constructive interpretation of the revolutionary 
elements as, despite their faults, working out their “transition” from the 
past to the future. More definitely still, we regard Dr. Hill’s conclusions 
with real respect, since we admit their foundation in experience : we only 
plead with him that the future is not so dark and indefinite as he leaves it, 
the various revolutionary struggles so blindly anarchic; and that he has 
now but to place himself as clearly and sympathetically alongside of as 
many as may be of the constructive thinkers and workers and movements 
in the cities in which he has been hitherto simply a wandering scholar, to 
realise that this transition, with all its confusions and errors, is not moving 
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newly into darkness nor without new and renewing lights as well as 
ancient ones. To have passed beyond the sterile clerical and anti-clerical 
controversies is much : to state, as in this book, the elements of the needed 
synthesis and re-organisation so largely from the current counter- 
revolutionary points of view, is also of service: but we repeat that Dr. 
Hill’s brother sociologists will not be satisfied until he makes a step 
farther, and sees and states, with no less clearness and vigour, the case 
for that re-constructive transition. P. GEDDEs. 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S SPENCER LECTURE. 


SrENCER’s PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE: the Herbert Spencer lecture delivered 
at the Museum, November 7, 1913; by C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913. 2/- net. 


Tuis is the ninth of the Spencer Lectures, established in 1904 by a Hindoo 
gentleman, once responsible for the government of a native Indian State. 
The farst lecturer was Mr. Frederic Harrison; the second the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert (‘The Voluntaryist Creed’’) ; then came Sir Francis Galton 
(‘ Probability, the foundation of Eugenics”); Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
Individualism and after ’’); Mr. G. C. Bourne (‘‘ Herbert Spencer and 
animal evolution’); Prof. R. Meldola (‘‘ Evolution, Darwinian and 
Spencerian ”’); Mr. W. Bateson (‘‘ Biological Fact and the Structure of 
Society”); and Prof. D’Arcy Thompson (‘‘ On Aristotle as a Biologist, 
with a Procemion on Herbert Spencer ”’). 

While some of the lecturers seem to have used Spencer merely as a peg 
on which to suspend their own opinions on subjects apart from his philo- 
sophy, the three last named presented carefully thought out reviews of 
various aspects of Spencer’s work, and the same method has been followed 
by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, who begins his interesting discourse with a 
quotation from Spencer’s famous ‘‘ Essay on Progress,’’ the first reading 
of which quickened in him ‘the imperative craving to seek and, if it 
may be, to find the one in the many.” (p. 4.) Professor Morgan says that 
the first part of the Essay, in which the general doctrine of evolution made 
its original appearance (1857), shows that every kind of progress is from the 
simple to the complex, the second part shows why this is so, and in the 
third part we are bidden to remember that the ultimate mystery remains 
just as it was. “ There is, I think, a growing consensus of opinion that 
the first of these three parts, subsequently expanded and illustrated with 
astonishing wealth of detail in the volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy, 
contains the germ of all that is best in the teaching of Herbert Spencer.” 
(p- 6.) Darwin spoke in enthusiastic terms of the Principles of Biology 
and William James of the originality shown in the Psychology and Ethics. 
Many of Spencer’s generalizations have long been incorporated in current 
Scientific doctrine. In his earliest politico-philosophical writings in the 
Nonconformist (1842) Spencer expressed a belief in the universality of law 
in the realm of mind as in that of matter; so, too, is it with the correlative 
iden of universal causation. Subsequently in First Principles he propounded 
the sweeping and sonorous formula, which every disciple knows by heart, 
embodying the fundamental traits of that unceasing redistribution of matter 
and motion which characterizes evolution as contrasted with dissolution.” 
(Pp. 9.) First Principles is in two parts, one dealing with the Unknowable 
and the other with the Knowable, but “with Spencer we have never done 
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with the Unknowable, the Unconditioned Reality and the other aliases by 
which it goes. His persistence of force in the persistence of Unknowable 
Force.”” (p. 10.) ‘‘ In how many senses he uses the word ‘force’ I am 
not prepared to say,’ but “‘ persistence of force is Spencer’s favourite 
expression for uniform determinism at or near its Source.”” (p.11). Science 
however has nothing to do with the Source or Sources of phenomena. The 
question : ‘‘ But what evolves the evolved ?’’ is unanswerable in scientific 
terms. ‘‘ The man of science, speaking for his order, simply replies: We 
do not know.’’ Prof. Morgan however contends that Spencer’s answer is 
otherwise, for his ‘‘ Unknowable, notwithstanding its negative prefix, is 
the Ultimate Reality, and does all that is in any way done... it is the 
Power which lies at the back of such wit as man has to interpret it, and in 
some measure, to utilize its mechanism.”’ (pp. 12-13.) M. Bergson complains 
that the Spencerian method consists in reconstructing evolution with the 
fragments of the evolved, but Spencer never pretended to have discovered 
the source of evolution. M. Bergson agrees with him that the source is 
unknowable through the intellect, but claims that it can be reached by 
what he calls intuition. There were perhaps Bergsonian thinkers in the 
Red Lion at Milby, when, as told in Janet’s Repentance, one of Lawyer 
Dempster’s supporters ‘‘ was apparently of opinion that history was a 
process of ingenious guessing.”’ 

One of the fundamental truths in his philosophy of science is for Spencer 
the universality of connexion between cause and effect. ‘‘ Now let us 
eliminate Source as the Ultimate Cause (so far as that is possible in 
Spencer); let us restrict our attention to cause and effect in the realm of 
the knowable”’ (pp. 15-16), but Prof. Morgan finds his statements 
concerning them scarcely less puzzling than those which refer to force. In 
passing to cause and conditions, ‘‘when Spencer distinguishes between those 
conspicuous antecedents which we call the conditions, he invites the 
question : What, then, is the essential difference between them ?’’ (pp. 21-22.) 
After remarking that one could wish that Spencer ‘‘ had devoted his great 
powers of thought to a searching discussion of the different types of 
relatedness which are found in nature, and to a fuller consideration of a 
synthetic scheme of their inter-relatedness. It is imperative that our 
thought of relations should have a concrete backing—’’ Prof. Morgan 
complains that ‘‘ in First Principles, which must be regarded as his general 
survey of the philosophy of science, there is no searching analysis of the 
salient types of relationship which enter into the texture of this very 
complex world.”” (p. 25.) We must regard all modes of relatedness which 
are disclosed by scientific research as part of the constitution of nature. 
They may be roughly reduced to three main types, the physico-chemical, 
the vital, and the cognitive. Denoting them by the letters A, B and C, we 
find progressively ascending modes of relatedness and evolution within 
each type. ‘‘ Spencer’s method of treatment reduces all modes of related- 
ness to the A type, the laws of which are, for him, the primary ‘ causes ’ 
of all kinds of differentiation and integration. Hence the laws of biology 
and psychology can ultimately be expressed and explained, he thinks, in 
mechanical or mechanistic terms.”” (p. 31.) ‘As we ascend the evolutionary 
plane from A to AB and thence to ABC—from the physico-chemical to the 
vital and thence to the cognitive—we find new modes of relatedness, new 
forms of more complex integration and synthesis, new properties success- 
ively appearing in serial order,” and the new “‘ properties are not merely 
additive of preceding properties; they are constitutive, and characterize 
the higher evolutionary products as such. Why they are thus constitutive, 
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science is unable to say. Spencer of course calls in the Unknowable to 
supply the required nexus.” (p. 32.) In the last edition of the Biology he 
allows for the presence of specific vital characters: ‘‘ We are obliged to 
confess that Life in its essence cannot be conceived in physico-chemical 
terms.” This “ frank admission,” says Prof. Morgan, ‘‘ does honour to 
the man,” but it knocks a big hole ‘‘in the bottom of the purely mechanical 
interpretation of nature he had for so long championed.” (p. 33.) It is 
perhaps questionable whether it is quite just to Spencer to call his inter- 
pretation of nature ‘‘ purely mechanical.” 

There remains the place of the cognitive relation in Spencer’s philosophy 
of Science : while no adequate analysis of cognitive relatedness on scientific 
lines is discoverable in Spencer’s works, ‘‘I am not sure that it is yet to 
be found in the works of any other philosopher.”” (p. 36.) Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan says, ‘‘I cannot but think that Spencer failed to bring cognition 
and the conscious awareness it involves into really close touch with the 
rest of his philosophy of science. No such double-aspect theory as he 
accepted affords a satisfactory avenue of scientific approach.” (p. 46.) 
The lecturer however remarks, ‘‘ but where Spencer failed, who has come 
within measurable sight of success? ” 

Professor Morgan concludes his brilliant and not unsympathetic inves- 
tigation with these generous words: ‘‘ Surveying his work as a whole, we 
may confidently assert that Spencer brought to a conclusion a great task, 
and was himself great in its execution. The present generation can, 
perhaps, hardly realize how potent his influence was on the thought of the 
latter half of the last century.” Henry R. Tepper. 


A GENERAL EXPOSITION OF SOCIOLOGY. 


SocioLociz Génfrate. By Mariano H. Cornejo. French translation by 
Emile Chauffard. 2 vols. Paris: Bibliothéque Sociologique Inter- 
nationale, 1911. 20 francs. 


TREATISES on general sociology, written to expound the subject as a whole 
rather than to defend a special theory, are rare, and it is a striking fact 
that one of the best and most satisfactory works of this kind should emanate 
from the remote University of Lima. As M. René Worms points out in a 
short prefatory note to this translation, the occupant of a South American 
academic chair who undertakes an extensive work on abstract science 
labours under serious disadvantages in comparison with a European 
professor. The absence of well-stocked libraries, the difficulty of obtaining 
current literature, and above all the non-existence of a body of students 
and investigators devoting themselves to abstract pursuits, and providing 
the necessary intellectual stimulus, are grave obstacles in the way of such 
an undertaking. The success of the author in his task is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that he has, as politician and diplomatist, 
played an active part in the public life of Peru. 

We find in this work a definite adoption of the view that sociology is to 
be regarded as an independent science, having its own methods and its 
own laws, and not as a congeries of separate social sciences, still less as 4 
mere department of biology or psychology. The treatment is eclectic, based 
mainly on Comte, Spencer, and Wundt, but utilising the conclusions of the 
principal workers in this field. The author’s reading has been wide, and 
his keen critical faculty gives great value to his discussions of rival 
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hypotheses and opinions. This quality is well exhibited in the critical 
consideration of the analogy between the social and the biological organism, 
and of the purely psychological conception of society. 

After some general chapters and a somewhat lengthy account of the 
evolutionary doctrine of Spencer, the author proceeds to the discussion of 
the ideas of solidarity, of adaptation and of synergy in social groups, and 
thence to an examination of the social factors, external and internal. The 
treatment of this part of the subject is admirable. Modern society is 
essentially the product of social forces, and the influence of climate and 
topographical conditions, so powerful in primitive communities, steadily 
diminishes with the advance of civilisation. The school which regards these 
physical facters as all-important fails to perceive the true character of 
sociological laws. A similar criticism is applied to the idea of race, which 
is invoked by the anthropological school to explain the most varied 
phenomena of modern history. The supposed relations between the 
anthropological characters of races and their tendency to assume some 
particular form of civilisation are mostly illusory, and owe their origin to 
a confusion between inherent tendencies and the effects of social environ- 
ment. The author looks forward to a gradual lessening of racial differences 
in the future by intermixture and by the approach to a more uniform type 
of world-civilisation with the advance of science, and is optimistic as to 
the capacity for advance of the so-called “‘ backward ’’ races. Population 
and heredity are also discussed as factors in development, but the latter 
chapter is inferior to the rest of the work. The Spencerian view of the 
inheritance of acquired characters is assumed without argument, whilst the 
Galtonian and Mendelian theories of heredity, which occupy so prominent 
a place in this branch of the subject at the present day, are left out of 
consideration. The omission is, however, the less important in view of the 
author’s insistence on the predominance of social over individual inheritance. 

In the treatment of the more purely social factors, Wundt’s classification 
is adopted, and chapters are successively devoted to imitation and education, 
division of labour, and conflict, and to language, myth and morals, 
concluding with the resulting forms of social organisation. Many of these 
subjects are handled in an extremely interesting fashion, and special refer- 
ence may be made to the discussions of animistic and other hypotheses of 
the origin of religion, and of totemism, in which good use is made of 
modern investigations, without falling into the common error of explaining 
all the higher developments by reference to the practices of a few isolated 
tribes. It is in the handling of such questions as these that the author’s 
sanity of judgment is most conspicuous. 

The principal lack of the work as a whole is the absence of the conception 
of sociology as a philosophy of history. As in so many modern works on 
the subject, the historic civilisations of the West receive less than their 
due share of attention, and the function of sociological knowledge as a basis 
for action, whilst clearly perceived and emphasised, is not illustrated, as 
it might be, by a scientific examination of the actual course of development 
in those communities with which we are best acquainted. This aspect, 
which is the principal one in the work of Comte, has received too little 
attention from most of those sociologists who in the main accept his 
conception of the science. 

It remains to be said that there is a preface by M. José Echegaray, and 
that the work of translation has been excellently done by M. Chauffard, so 
that the style is easy and flowing, and the reader is never reminded that 
the work is not an original one. C. H. Drscu. 
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THE ECONOMIC EXPERIMENTS OF 1848. 

THE FrencH REVOLUTION oF 1848 IN ITS Economic Aspects. Vol. I. Louis 

Blane’s Organisation du Travail. Vol. II. Emile Thomas’s Histoire 

des Ateliers Nationaux. With an Introduction (in Vol. I) by J. A. R. 

Marriott. The Clarendon Press, 1913. 5/- net each volume. 
Tux Industrial Revolution in England began before the Revolutionary 
outbreak in France, took its course as a purely economic movement, far 
removed from the political contests of the time, and was practically 
completed before the country emerged from the long reaction into which 
the counter-revolution and the war with France had plunged it. In France, 
the Industrial Revolution followed the political, and the hardships, the 
disturbance of old economic relations and the insecurity of the worker 
occurred among a people with whom the tradition of revolutionary 
methods was still living and active. Hence the union of political and 
economic discontents which culminated in the events of 1848. In France, 
too, the orthodox political economy never obtained so complete a domination 
as in England. That doctrine occupied an intermediate position between 
the revolutionary metaphysics of the eighteenth century and the sociology 
of the nineteenth. It recognised natural law in social events, and it denied 
the power of the legislator to mould societies at will. But it had its defects. 
Even in England, Carlyle and others protested against some of its 
conclusions. More reasoned attacks were made in France. Saint-Simon 
and others urged the need of social organisation, instead of individual 
competition. Auguste Comte objected to the treatment of one side of the 
social evolution without taking the interaction of all elements of the social 
organism into consideration. He pointed out that the existence of natural 
law did not preclude human interference with results, but gave the necessary 
conditions of that interference. He denied the scientific validity of the 
“economic man.’’ Then came Louis Blanc with a passionate denunciation 
of the sufferings of the workers and the suggestion of a new organisation 
of society in their interest. 

In his excellent introduction’ which gives so clear a sketch of the course 
of events leading to the Revolution of 1848, Mr. Marriott rightly claims for 
Louis Blanc that his scheme was no detailed utopia like those of Fourier 
or the Saint-Simonians, that with it we arrive at the threshold of the 
socialistic plans of the present day. His scheme, indeed, had something 
of state-socialism and something of syndicalism in it; and it conformed 
to a common aspect of their propaganda; for Louis Blanc devotes some 
hundred pages to showing the miseries of the workers under present 
conditions and less than twenty to the much more difficult task of providing 
a remedy—a proportion which perhaps was justifiable at a time when the 
Economists insisted that the position of the workers was at once excellent 
and unalterable by human endeavours. His main proposal was the 
establishment by the government, and the financing by government credit, 
of workshops, the directors of which should after one year be elected by the 
workmen, and which in open competition with private industries, would, 
be had no doubt, beat these out of the field. Incidentally, he proclaimed 
‘the right to work.” 

The Revolution of 1848 seemed to bring Louis Blanc his opportunity. 
He became a member of the provisional government. His colleagues—to 
Stave off the evil day of action—set up a labour parliament at the Luxem- 


1. Mr. Marriott’s Introduction is of course in Engli 
glish. The works of M. 
Blanc and M. Thomas are printed in the original French. 
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bourg, where under Louis Blanc’s presidency, some hundreds of delegates 
of the workers discussed the social revolution and the reorganisation of 
industry. But meanwhile, thousands were out of work, and the doctrine 
of the “right to work,” was the very part of his gospel which had sunk 
into the minds of the proletaries. Under these circumstances the govern- 
ment decided at once to open National Workshops. This was really nothing 
new. Before and since “‘relief works” were a means of combating unusual 
distress, as in Ireland during the Famine. But partly from its revolutionary 
setting in the great revolutionary centre, partly from its connection with 
the doctrine of the right to work, the Paris experiment looms much larger 
in the eye of history than any of the others. The first difficulty as in all 
such cases was to find work. Workshops in the proper sense of the word 
cannot be improvised at will; and the workless were already waiting. The 
artisans, skilled in the delicate arts for which Paris is famous, had to be 
set to ruin their hands by acting as most inefficient navvies; and even at 
digging there was not enough work for the workless. One of the diggers 
suggested that when their present job was done, they would be set to 
bottle the Seine; and in these very years the famine-stricken in Ireland 
were employed in making roads that led nowhere. The authorities in Paris 
adopted a different method. They had promised work for all. To those for 
whom they found work they paid two francs a day and each man for whom 
there was no work was given one-and-a-half, with the result, as M. Thomas 
puts it, that the workers made this simple calculation: ‘‘The State gives 
me 30 sous for doing nothing, it pays me 40 sous when I work, so I need 
only work to the extent of 10 sous.”” Meanwhile, the number of applicants 
kept on continually increasing, and the confusion grew worse and worse. 
Then M. Emile Thomas offered his services as organiser. He was no 
Socialist; but he borrowed from the Saint-Simonians, the idea of a quasi- 
military organisation. He undoubtedly, considering the impossible basis 
of the whole thing, did wonders. He, too, had a kind of labour parliament, 
composed of the delegates from the units of his organisation—for the most 
part devoted to himself. It soon seems to have dawned on the non-Socialist 
members of the Provisional Government that here was an instrument with 
which to oppose Louis Blanc and the Socialists, and accordingly they did 
not stint money for the ‘‘ National Workshops.” On the other hand, 
Louis Blanc refused to recognise these as his offspring and repudiated all 
responsibility for them, though they owed their origin to his own theory 
of the right to work. In the sequel, however, Louis Blanc and the National 
Workshops were involved in a common ruin. Once the elections were won 
by the Moderates, the Government were ready to crush Louis Blane and 
discard Emile Thomas. The latter was forcibly deported in May, to 
Bordeaux, for fear his friends among the workers might oppose his 
dismissal; and the National Workshops were abandoned soon after. The 
Socialist revolt in June was suppressed with much bloodshed. The 
Moderates had triumphed; but only to find before very long, that they 
had made ready the way for Louis Napoleon. S. H. Swiyey. 


Tue Lire oF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. By Sir Edward Cook. In two vols. 
Macmillan, 1913. 30/- net. 

“ Tue opinions of others concerning you depend, not at all, or very little, 

upon what you are, but upon what they are,”’ wrote Florence Nightingale 

to her father in 1853. With all due allowance for the psychological truth 

of such a dogma, one shuts up the volumes of her life with several very 
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decided opinions upon the woman herself. The actual mass of her corres- 
pondence, one hazards, must be almost unequalled: her output by pen 
and tongue marks her one of the most overwhelmingly articulate minds 
of her time. Her long life easily separates itself into (1) the preparation, 
both conscious and unconscious, for her career, (2) her twenty-one months 
at Skutari and the Crimea, and (3) her direct and indirect public adminis- 
trative toil on her return, while (4) in the ten or fifteen years before her 
death she was forced to prove “ they also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Her biographer has made such wise use of her hoarded piles that one can 
read the book from start to finish without skipping a line, without once 
losing interest—a notable attainment. 

It need hardly be said that Florence Nightingale’s life may be 
studied as a triumphant refutation of all that has ever been said against 
her sex, as well as the most glowing confirmation of all that has ever 
been said in praise of woman. Her clearness of thought and expression, 
her mental grasp, and her powers of intellectual concentration have by 
some been labelled, though unnecessarily we think, masculine. Her 
mysticism, self-dedication, genius for organization, gentleness, tact, stern 
discipline, and self-restraint, though in her case unusually developed, have 
been commonly assumed feminine. There is an interesting eugenic study 
in her parentage: of her mother she wrote ‘‘ she has the genius of order, 
the genius to organize a parish, to form society”’; from her father she 
may have derived her intellectual curiosity, her reflective and speculative 
temperament. Then, too, one cannot fail to be impressed by the education 
and the environment of her first thirty years (she was 34 when she went 
to the East): besides modern languages and the then usual accomplish- 
ments, Florence and her sister were taught Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and constitutional history, mainly under their father’s guidance. Without 
doubt Florence was blue; she travelled a great deal—in France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, Greece, and Egypt—and when in England divided 
her time between their Derbyshire and their New Forest country seats 
and London; and everywhere the most interesting society welcomed her. 
In these years she made the acquaintance of Lord Palmerston, the 
Ashburtons, Mrs. Gaskell, M. and Madame Mohl, Jenny Lind, Monckton 
Milnes, Julia Ward Howe, and most important of all perhaps—at Rome 
through the Bracebridges—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert. But the constant 
contact of other minds, the stimulus of travel, the part of Lady Bountiful 
in villages or in London—all this left her cold, or rather in a hot passion 
of discontent. She vexed her sister, worried her father, disappointed her 
mother, and ‘I have never known a happy time,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ except 
at Rome and that fortnight at Kaiserwerth.”” (At Kaiserwerth she began 
her hospital training.) But then, as Sir E. Cook tells us elsewhere, 
rs happiness as the world accounts it, she neither attained nor desired.” 

0, Happiness,” she said of a friend in domestic bliss, ‘‘ like the 
bread-tree fruit, what a corrupter and paralyser of human nature 
thou art!” No! she never attained what a modern novelist has well 
called “‘ the culmination of sainthood.” A saint she was, and the self- 
torture that her diaries attest is worthy of any medizeval devotee : without 
doubt this was the morbid taint, the kink that the great are seldom without. 
Indeed, some symptoms of the long invalidism, that dated from her return 
to England in 1856, might pass for hysteric. 

Bic a should destroy for ever the legendary character that 
guenily. “ Te or years with not only English people, but in Europe 
y e Lady of the Lamp ” was a poet’s picture of her nursing 
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ministrations at Skutari. But her biographer has given us in addition the 
inspirer of Cabinet Ministers, the sanitary reformer, the ‘governess of the 
Governors of India,”’ the health missionary, and pioneer of modern nursing 
—the range is immense. He does not gloss her impatience of delay and 
her over-emphasis, he chronicles her incessant toil in the collection of 
information (particularly statistical information !), he illustrates her extra- 
ordinary capacity for detailed organisation, and by accumulation of detail 
as well as by sympathetic insight he succeeds in depicting vividly enough 
this master spirit enshrined in frail body, this ruthless taskmistress of 
herself and her too willing helpers. Needless to say, the latter picture is 
enormously the more attractive. After reading her life one understands the 
admiration and even worship that she called forth, why secretaries of State 
fell over one another’s heels in attendance at her bedside. She simply 
identified herself with her cause, and this was the secret of her unsparing 
use of others. Perhaps her self-reproach at the death of Sidney Herbert, 
her devoted servant at the War Office, was not altogether unmerited ; 
Arthur Hugh Clough is another illustration, she once called herself a 
vampire (sic) and there is much to be said for the truthfulness of the 
comparison. Of the innumerable interesting points raised in the book one 
would select a last, essentially a woman’s point. In an able address to the 
Sociological Society, Miss Jane Harrison lately suggested that a possible 
sex-difference in thought was insulation and clarity in man and resonance 
in woman : in the subsequent discussion the insulation was explained by 
the freeing of the man from domestic entanglements. In Florence 
Nightingale’s Life we have a practically complete freedom from domestic 
entanglements combined with a ‘‘ masculine ’”’ intellect. The long and 
satisfying friendship with Jowett, and her influence on his work, is a 
significant illustration. On the other hand, the whole tendency of her life 
was to embody her thought, her theories, in action; and her activities were 
one and all connected with the essential functions of a woman, the 
preservation and amelioration of the life of the race. K.M.R. 


SCOTLAND AND THE Frencu Revo.utTion. By Henry W. Meikle, M.A., 
D.Litt. Glasgow: Maclehose. 10/- net. 
In this volume Dr. Meikle proves himself a worthy recruit in the band of 
investigators led by Professor Hume Brown and Dr. Law Mathieson, who 
have set themselves to explore the more recent and less familiar periods 
of Scottish history. Since the Union of the Parliaments there is perhaps 
no phase of that history so significant as that represented by the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, and Dr. Meikle has spared no pains in collecting 
and arranging the available material for studying it. One is inclined at 
times to wish that he had been more venturesome in suggesting an inter- 
pretation of the facts he puts before us, but if he seems to shrink from any 
general summing-up, at least it is clear to the reader that the treatment 
is at once enlightened and judicial. The main thesis of the work is that 
Scotland, which during the greater part of the eighteenth century had been 
preoccupied with its industrial development, was just ready to turn its 
attention to political and social problems when the influence of the French 
Revolution gave a definite form to its aspirations. Dr. Meikle shows that 
her progress towards the democratic ideal had features that distinguish it 
from the parallel movements in other countries. On the one hand education 
was at that time more widely spread than anywhere else, and the recent 
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rapid advance in material prosperity had predisposed the mass of the 
people to accept the monarchical principle as embodied in the Hanoverian 
régime. On the other hand the system of representation was further from 
resting on a popular basis in Scotland even than in England, alike in 
municipal and national affairs. The record of what was achieved under 
these circumstances is a tribute at once to the intellectual consistency and 
to the practical good sense of the Scottish people, and Dr. Meikle deserves 
the thanks of all students of sociology for the skill with which he has set 
it forth. J.0. 


THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION. 


Tue Priitive FaMity as AN EpucationaL AGency. By Arthur James 
Todd, Ph.D., of the Department of Sociology, University of Illinois. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. 7/6 net. 
“ Tue family has changed its form and function many times in the course 
of its age-long evolution. The indications are that it is changing now and 
will continue to change in response to changes in general social needs and 
in the alignment of social institutions. Neither is there anything discon- 
certing in the fact that the family never has been the type and foundation 
of all education. If, owing to changes in the industrial and religious world, 
the family is losing much of its educational significance, this simply means 
that we must find other sanctions and other bases in its place. From the 
very fact that the family in times past has shown itself so variable and 
flexible, are we not warranted in looking for such new adjustments in its 
form and content as to make it an increasingly valuable social institution ?” 
Such is the argument of Dr. Todd’s well-timed study. In developing 
it he cites sufficient anthropological literature to make a good case against 
the primitive family as being anything more than an economic and biologic 
institution. The uncritical compilations of Featherman, however, are not 
worth citation. The long account of parental and filial relations—a difficult 
subject—is an excellent piece of work. The same may be said of the 
analysis of the aims, content, and methods of primitive education. It is 
clear that, throughout, education has been a group-concern, or state- 
department, primarily. ‘‘ Primitive parenthood brought with it, per se, 
no capacity for maintaining the child’s life or giving him adequate and 
fitting nurture. The child was regarded as a plaything, or a merchantable 
thing, or a thing out of which service might be extracted.’ The family 
is no more the type and basis of education, than it is of the State itself. 
But in one or other of its forms it is necessarily a part of the social order; 
necessarily also it exerts some educational influence. The business of 
practical sociology is to keep this at least innocuous. 


A. E. CRAWLEY. 


AZTEC, INCA, AND MAYA. 


Tuk MytTHs or Mexico AND Perv. By Lewis Spence. London: G. G. 
Harrap and Co., 1913. 7/6 net. 

THERE is something unique about the civilisation which Spain found—and 
destroyed—in Central America. In language, religion, art and architecture, 
it was self-made, and long isolation emphasised its specific character. And 
in the myths and beliefs of Mexico and Peru “ we are also struck with the 
ee pan remoteness alike of their subject-matter and the type of 

ought which they present.” Mr. Spence is an enthusiast on the subject 


in which he is our highest authority, and invests his eloquently told story 
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with no little romantic charm. It is a long story, for he includes in it 
descriptions of the civilisation, the history and the religion of the three 
great peoples. Very useful are the frequent sketches of the story of 
archeological discovery, a story as fascinating as the myths themselves. 
No better introduction to the general study of pre-Columbian America could 
be recommended. The book is good, both scholarly and popular. The 
pictures by Gilbert James have caught that curious combination of the 
poetic, the cruel and the grotesque, which characterise the Central American 
mind. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AMONGST THE GREEKS. By Marcus Niebuhr 
Tod, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. 8/6 net. 


TuHIs essay by Mr. Tod, lecturer in Greek Epigraphy at Oxford, was awarded 
the Conington Prize in 1912 and is now reprinted in convenient form with 
a useful concordance to the other authorities on the subject. Its aim is to 
give a complete and accurate view of the evidence, especially that from 
inscriptions, as to the occasions and methods of arbitration among the 
Greek states; and it has been very thoroughly carried out. No less than 
eighty-two inscriptions are set in order; considerations of space prevented 
the author from reprinting them in extenso, which causes the book to lose 
somewhat in vividness; but full references are given. As, with one 
important exception, the earliest inscription dates from as late as 390 B.c., 
literary sources still remain the sole guide for the earlier period. 

There is nothing particularly new or striking in the general results 
arrived at. Arbitration, as every reader of Herodotus and Thucydides 
knows, was a conception familiar to the Greek mind and was frequently 
invoked by Greek statesmen. But in the days of the City-state, at any 
tate, there was no means by which a State could be forced to accept 
arbitration, even when expressly prescribed by treaty; and possibly for 
this very reason no attempt was made, as in modern treaties, to separate 
off ‘‘ disputes involving matters of vital interest or the independence or 
honour of the contracting parties” from more ordinary causes of difference. 

It will be surprising to many readers to find how small a part the 
oracles played in settling disputes between Greek states. Mr. Tod is only 
able to quote two cases in which the Delphian oracle is invoked as inter- 
state arbitrator. The normal appeal is to another Greek city. Delphi had 
neither the judicial knowledge nor the sense of procedure necessary for a 
satisfactory court. 

There are many other interesting points of detail scattered throughout 
the book—such as the arrangements for providing unpopular arbitrators 
with safe-conducts on their way home, and the discovery of four roof-tiles 
at Sparta belonging to what seems to have been a hostel for travelling 
judges and others. A.E.Z. 


GreEK IMPERIALISM. By W. S. Ferguson. Constable, 1913. 8/6 net. 


PROFESSOR FERGUSON’s new book consists of seven lectures on what he 
very suggestively calls the “‘ constitutional development ” of Greece from 
the early days of the City-state down to its absorption in the Roman 
Empire. Successive chapters deal with the City-state in general, with 
Athens, with Sparta and Plato and Aristotle as its theorists, and then with 
Alexander, the Ptolemies, the Seleucids and the Antigonids. Everywhere 
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the most recent literature is laid under contribution and a number of new 
and interesting ideas and discoveries brought into the light. 

The leading idea running through the book is that the kingdoms of 
Alexander and his successors formed, not the close but the natural 
continuation and development of Greek political life. The City-state, as 
petrified at Sparta and in the political theory of Plato and Aristotle, was 
incapable of expansion. However perfect it might be in itself, it could not 
fail to succumb to the superior strength of outside powers. What was 
needed, therefore, was some means of enabling it to live on under the new 
conditions, some point of living contact with the territorial kingships into 
whose strong hands the power was bound to fall. Professor Ferguson finds 
this link in the very fact of kingship itself. All that the City-state needed 
to do was to add a new god to its Pantheon, a new Protector to its patron- 
deities. ‘‘ Deification of rulers,” he says, ‘“‘ was the Greek method of 
legalizing absolutism.” This ingenious and indispensable fiction gave the 
City-state a new lease of life, not only in Greece but in Asia. There is no 
space to follow Professor Ferguson’s argument in detail. One quotation 
will best illustrate how he develops it. 

“‘ The Greeks came to Asia,”” he says, speaking of the Seleucid Empire, 
“* not to send peace but a sword.’ They came to fill the continent with 
cantankerous little republics, where formerly a dense multitude had lived 
in a state of political lethargy. And curiously enough those who directed 
the dismemberment of Asia into far more states then even mediaeval 
Germany produced, were the rulers who had the responsibility for the 
government of the whole region.” Sociologists will find much food for 
reflection in this policy, and the condition of affairs to which it led. What- 
ever may have been its failings, both in theory and practice, it not only 
kept Hellenism alive but led it, as Dr. Stein has lately proved to us, to the 
very frontiers of China. 

But there was one force with which Alexander and his divine successors 
did rot reckon. There was one among their many peoples to whom the 
deification of kings was an abomination. Professor Ferguson does well to 
pause for a moment in his narrative to refer us to the Books of the 
Maccabees. A.E.Z. 


MONTESSORI PRINCIPLES AND Practice. By E. P. Culverwell. Bell, 1913- 
3/6 net. 

Rounp oo A PounD A WEEK. By Mrs. Pember Reeves. Bell, 1913. 
2/6 net. 


THE Montessori system was developed by Madame Montessori as a method 
for giving the opportunity of normal human development to the poor 
children of a great city. How urgently some such system is needed by 
those children can probably only be realised by those who, like Mrs. Pember 
Reeves and her helpers, have investigated the problem of poverty in a 
particular district at first hand, the poverty, that is, not of the casual 
worker but of the ordinary labourer. The system is however now being 
considered in this country apart from its social advantages and mainly 
from the psychological side, because the better-off parent is anxious to 
adopt whatever advantage there may be in it for the sake of his own little 
ones. The book before us is an instance of this tendency, it represents 
only one side of the movement started by Madame Montessori, a movement 
which is perhaps most clearly expressed by the statement that Madame 
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Montessori has used the resources of psychology to make the créche 
scientific. 

Madame Montessori pleads eloquently for the communal nursery, and 
this part of her work needs emphasizing at the present moment because 
of the urgent nature of the child problem in our mean streets. While 
educationalists are endeavouring to obtain more money for advanced 
subjects and keep children longer in school, too little attention is paid to 
what is happening to the children before they enter the school. Defects 
are set up which are never remedied or remedied only with difficulty and 
which a little care would have obviated; the proper physical basis is not 
attended to; good habits of mind and body are not started; the children 
are hampered from the start. Those, if there are any, who are doubtful 
of this, cannot do better than read Mrs. Pember Reeves’ unvarnished 
account of what life is like when the family income is £1 a week or there- 
abouts. The enquiry deals with a particular district in Lambeth—typical 
of how many more—and has spread over five years. The book contains 
interesting budgets and also accounts of the typical day of several mothers 
of families of various sizes which ‘ give furiously to think.’ It should be 
read by any who want first-hand evidence as to how the poor really live. 

‘* Montessori Principles and Practice,’’ as we have said, ignores all this 
social element in the Montessori method. At the same time, it is no doubt 
important that the method should also be considered in its application to 
any children, in so far as it contains, as it does contain, principles and 
general applications, in order that the points of special educational 
advantage in this method over others should be realised. Mr. Culverwell 
gives a clear account of the method from this point of view and some useful 
criticisms of its details. It is a point of view which is needed and the book 
should be of assistance to many parents in helping them to judge of the 
system. But it is incumbent upon those who care for the interests of the 
children of all classes of the nation, to remember the other side of the 
Montessori system and to utilise the interest aroused in it for the develop- 
ment of a system which shall give a better chance of all-round development 
to the children of our great cities. S.B. 


THe PsycHoLtocy or Development. By Irving King. With an 
Introduction by John Dewey. University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
4/- net. 
Tuts little book is an able fusion of the author’s own observations and 
experiments on children with the well-known results of Dewey, Stanley 
Hall, and Earl Barnes. Attention is wisely drawn to the special difficulties 
inherent in the use of the common questionnaire method with children. 
After all, there is but one really effective way to study the child: it is to 
become a child again oneself in loving association with children enjoying 
life abundant. Mr. Irving King points out the rich complexities of the 
‘child-temperament, the combined simplicity, and yet subtlety of its 
nature. In a word, the child is an inchoate personality, not a bundle 
of chaotic tendencies: the child is, indeed, the father of the man or 
the mother of the woman, but, above all, the child is itself. But being 
itself it is also a creature of its environment; hence the author stresses 
the need of studying the child in its environment, and not in isolation 
therefrom. The matter is rich in suggestive observations and acute inter- 
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pretations. The style is very readable. We commend the book as a 
worthy continuator of the excellent works emanating from the American 
School of Child-study. But is it not time that we had a similar rich crop 
of works on Adolescent-study—a subject touched upon in the concluding 
chapters of the present work. And, thereafter, Maturity-study? And 
why not also, be it added, studies of mid-life, senescence and old age? 

An index and bibliography add much to the usefulness. B. 


ENVIRONMENT AND ErrFicieNcy: A Study in the Records of Industrial 
Schools and Orphanages. By Mary Horner Thomson. (No. 1 of 
Birmingham Studies in Social Economics.) Longmans, Green and 
Co. 2/- net. 

Miss THOMSON attempts in this little book to establish two positions, first 

to refute the extreme Eugenic view that environment is negligible, and 

secondly, to prove that as compared with inferior types of the family, 
institutional training has many advantages. For this purpose she has 
investigated the careers of nearly three hundred cases from five institutions, 

Children’s Emigration Homes, a Home for Boys, and three Industrial Schools 

(one for girls). She has also had the records of about twenty Glasgow 

children boarded out. Mr. Mudge in the Mendel Journal (1909) had 

insisted that it was the degenerates who made the bad environment. The 
slums did not produce degenerates, but the degenerates, slums, and they 
were ‘ mutations,’ breeding true to their degeneracy. Miss Thomson has 
little difficulty in showing that in the great majority of the cases she 
investigated, children born in the worst environment and generally from 
bad stock, but brought up in different surroundings, became useful citizens, 
displayed normal efficiency in industry, became in some cases skilled 
workers and in others rose to positions of trust. As against the extreme 
position taken by Mr. Mudge, the proof is complete. She is less successful 
in the harder task of defending institutional training. Though the home 
is no doubt robbed of many of its advantages when the mother goes out to 
work, though in the poorest homes the children suffer many hardships, 
they are brought into contact with the life of the world in a way almost 
impossible even in the best institutions. It depends, as Miss Thomson 
admits, very largely on the head, whether the institution can fulfil the 
function of the home. One such she found, but I suspect they are very 
rare, and even the best have many disadvantages. While on the other 
hand, very few even of the poorest, least capable, and most vicious mothers 
are without affection for their children. In this case, Miss Thomson’s 
figures prove little. Even supposing the institution showed the best results 

in industrial efficiency, the starving of the affections might remain as a 

permanent loss through life. S. H. Swinyxy. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE Mippie AGgs. By L. F. Salzmann, B.A., 
F.S.A. Constable, 1913. 6/6 net. ; 
Mr. SALZMANN takes the principal English industries one by one, and 
sketches their local distribution and historical development in the Middle 
Ages. Mining of various minerals, quarrying, metal-working, pottery, 
cloth-making, leather-making, brewing, are dealt with, not exhaustively, 
but in a brief and fairly effective résumé. Mr. Salzmann’s book will be a 
valuable aid to students who are already engaged in the pursuit of industrial 
history, but we doubt whether it will inspire enthusiasm in those not 
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already interested. He has evidently read widely and noted perseveringly, 
but he has not the illuminating touch of sympathy and insight that can 
give significance even to the most forbidding historical material and make 
the reader feel it part of the unfolding story of human development. Mr. 
Salzmann gives us however a readable and interesting sketch of the various 
mining industries, particularly of that curious institution, ‘a state within 
a state,’’ the Cornish Stannaries, and a picturesque account of the gold 
and silversmiths and the pewterers. In the chapter on cloth-making he 
does not allude to the artistic skill of nuns in the manufacture of rich 
stuffs for ecclesiastical purposes, and he ignores that sociologically interest- 
ing transition, the passing of the loom from the hands of women to those 
of men. The chapter on the Control of Industry is slight in texture and 
includes no reference to Mr. Unwin’s “ Industrial Organisation,” which 
though ostensibly devoted to a period later than that covered by the 
present work, would probably have been of service. It should be said, 
however, that Mr. Salzmann’s view of industry has a certain freshness; he 
is not obsessed by the independent craftsman, and brings out the fact 
of the antiquity of wage-work, e.g., in the Cornish mines (p. 70), and he 
shows that the sentimental assumption that medieval work was always 
honest and of good quality is without foundation in fact (p. 204). We 
greatly regret the volume of historical material collected by Mr. Salzmann, 
which, as he tells us in his introduction he is unable to publish, owing to 
the difficulty and expense of publishing similar works in this country. 
The proposed volume would have undoubtedly been a valuable contribution 
to knowledge, and we hope circumstances may yet permit it to see the 
light. B.L.H. 


SocraL PROGRESS IN CONTEMPORARY Europe. By Fredk. A. Ogg. New 
York : Macmillan, 1912. 6/6 net. 


Proressor OGG has set out to answer the following question : ‘‘Wherein 
and to what extent are the conditions amidst which the average European 
of to-day lives and works more conducive to welfare and happiness than 
were the conditions surrounding his ancestors of the third and fourth and 
even of the first and second generation removed?’’ His rapid survey 
touches lightly on the 18th century background, and carries us over all 
the main lines of social reconstruction in every European country during 
the last 120 years. Some would say that his assumption of greater welfare 
and happiness itself wants proving, but at least in the various adaptations 
—the limitation of monarchy by constitutions, the ever widening franchise, 
the greater facilities for education and the treatment of disease—even down 
to the acceptance of the principle of social insurance—we see the encroaching 
rule of the many over the minds of individual statesmen. Sympathy may 
be imperfect, and concessions grudging, but a conspectus of European 
effort such as Professor Ogg gives us proves that the psychological expan- 
sion of the people’s influence is universal. And that fact is perhaps the 
best argument for their well-faring. As to happiness, that is after all less 
a goal than a bye-product. Professor Ogg, however, does not argue his 
thesis. He merely epitomises historical facts and leaves them to speak for 
themselves. Special interest attaches to the chapters on the Spread of 
Social Insurance and Wages and Savings for their comparative records and 
statistics. For those students who desire to know more of the trees when 
they have grasped the lie of the forests, a selected bibliography of some 
450 volumes has been included. F.M. 
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AMERICAN SOCIALISM OF THE PRESENT Day. By Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D. John Lane, 1912. 5/- net. 
Aut who are desirous of a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of where 
Socialism stands to-day in America will echo Mr. Spargo’s appreciative 
welcome to this volume. That the Socialist vote reached over 600,000 in 
the 1911 elections is not forgotten, nor the presence cf Mr. Victor Berger in 
Congress, but information regarding the local strength and influence of the 
different Socialist and Labour organisations, with their differing views and 
their agreements for common action—their ‘‘means of grace and their hope 
of glory” —is hard for outsiders to come by, and Miss Hughan’s admirable 
study and résumé will prove of great service to the social student. 
F.M. 


THe Mopern Prison CurricuLum: A GENERAL REVIEW OF OUR PENAL 
System. By R. F. Quinton, M.D. Macmillan, 1912. §/- net. 

Tue title of this book is somewhat misleading. The sub-title is less so, 
for it points to the fact that it is ‘‘ our,” that is, the English, system that 
is under review. Even so, there is not much about the curriculum. There 
are a few excursions into American systems; which is unfortunate, for the 
author is not well informed on the subject. The book is likely to please 
British prison administrators and those who take their opinions from 
official sources; but it contributes little that is original to the subject of 
the treatment of criminals. It is, however, of some value to have, as we 
have here, an admission on the part of an ex-prison official that a large 
proportion of the inmates of our prisons should not have been sent there. 
This, of course, was already well known by all who have studied the 
subject; but it is just as well to have it written down in a book which 
contains nothing calculated to wound the susceptibilities of British 
administrators and officials. When we have relieved the prisons of the 
feeble-minded, inebriates and vagrants, then, Dr. Quinton seems to think, 
the prison staffs will be free to turn to and reform such of the real criminals 
as are reformable. But he gives no evidence of any clear notion of the way 
in which this is to be done. He does indeed make some excellent remarks, 
as, for instance, that the criminal’s will generally needs strengthening not 
weakening. But he has no condemnation for the system which tends to 
weaken rather than strengthen the will. He apparently does not recognise 
that Such is the tendency of the prison system. Moreover, he actually 
commits himself to the statement that the general effect of the existing 
system of remissions and “progressive stages” is ‘‘to place each prisoner's 
fate toa large extent in his own hands.” A person who can write like 
this is hardly a serious contributor to the study of correctional methods. 

Dr. Quinton approves of the Borstal system but casts at Elmira, with its 

probably longer average ofconfinement and more thought-out and elaborate 
system, the curious gibe of “ quick-change methods.” He seems to be 

unaware of the fact that the Elmira Reformatory is for first offenders in 

felony between 16 and 30 years of age. He condemns our fine-or-imprison- 

mee methods of dealing with inebriates; but it is somewhat disappointing 

“ta ring of ve experience has nothing to suggest by way of 

Tiate reformatories. However, the book is well 

hevleg the pesus rsd S part is very well done. And, after all, it is worth 

estimable ex-governor of Holloway Prison 

‘ de folly of bei vast army of unfortunate people from the present 

insensa y ng passed in and out of prison. A. Sr. J. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE SHADOW. By Ernest K. Coulter. Bale, 1913. 
6/- net. 

Tuts is the book of a practical worker in the Children’s Courts of New York, 
and as such demands the attention of those who are still unfamiliar with 
American methods of dealing with juvenile offenders. During the last few 
years, however, English educationists and criminologists have absorbed 
so many ideas from the United States, that for some the value of the present 
volume may be found rather in the suggestive anecdotes of which it is full 
than in its theoretical arguments. 

In dealing with the causes of crime amongst the young, Mr. Coulter 
sees the danger of attaching exclusive blame to the parent, the child, or 
the State, but in certain passages he seems to suggest that the State is 
possessed of certain abstract rights and duties independent of the feelings 
of the individuals of which it is composed and to such suggestions many 
may take exception. It is also a little doubtful whether Mr. Coulter 
considers that the community as a whole should be taught good behaviour 
or merely forced into it. Although stating emphatically that parents are 
better than institutions, and that friendship and not law is needed in 
dealing with young offenders, he seems in special cases to side most 
unexpectedly with the law and to suggest the most drastic theories of legal 
interference between the parent and the child. The fact that laws which 
aim at emptying workhouses and jails may leave as many state parasites 
as before their enactment, seems to be entirely ignored. There are also 
passages in which the community and the consumer are treated somewhat 
unscientifically as two separate classes of persons, and in another chapter 
the line between “property rights’? and “human rights” is not perhaps 
as clear and obvious as we are led to suppose. 

In the simpler and more practical parts Mr. Coulter’s words are easier 
to understand and are of considerable value. The importance of satisfying 
the spirit of adventure lies very near the root of many offences, and the 
writer deals ably with the unwholesome stimulus of many cinematograph 
entertainments and suggests the advisability of using waste land, either 
permanently or temporarily, as playing fields under a trained supervisor. 
Mr. Coulter advocates strongly the system of groups of cottages as homes 
for children who come under the care of the State, but it is rather 
disappointing to find that he condemns homework as leading to overstrain 
and long hours, and looks forward to the day when all will be forced to 
work in factories. It is also rather difficult to reconcile the writer’s 
appreciation of the value of the home with the amount of intrusion and 
investigation which he considers necessary ; the essence of our English idea 
of home still envolves the idea of individual responsibility, and this is not 
often fostered by State inspection and State regulation. Mr. Coulter lays 
emphasis on the importance of providing all workmen with cottages near 
their work, and also suggests the advisibility of affixing the landlord’s 
name in small but clear letters over all slum property and tenements—a 
proposition strongly objected to by American landlords. 

In the latter part of the book the writer predicts the usefulness of psycho- 
pathy in raising the level of the normal child, by improving his environment 
and in alleviating moral as well as physical suffering; he considers that 
the scientist has now clearly shown what can be done to improve health, 
and that it remains for the legislator to safeguard the child from stunted 
growth and premature work without necessarily bringing starvation on the 
family. A wider appreciation of the real meaning of religion will also, he 
hopes, play a considerable part in expediting these reforms. Perhaps the 
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AMERICAN SOCIALISM OF THE PRESENT Day. By Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D. John Lane, 1912. 5/- net. 
Aut who are desirous of a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of where 
Socialism stands to-day in America will echo Mr. Spargo’s appreciative 
welcome to this volume. That the Socialist vote reached over 600,000 in 
the 1911 elections is not forgotten, nor the presence of Mr. Victor Berger in 
Congress, but information regarding the local strength and influence of the 
different Socialist and Labour organisations, with their differing views and 
their agreements for common action—their ‘‘means of grace and their hope 
of glory” —is hard for outsiders to come by, and Miss Hughan’s admirable 


study and résumé will prove of great service to the social student. 
F.M. 


Tue Mopern Prison CurricuLum: a Revirw oF Our PENAI 
System. By R. F. Quinton, M.D. Macmillan, 1912. 5/- net. 

Tue title of this book is somewhat misleading. The sub-title is less so, 
for it points to the fact that it is ‘‘ our,” that is, the English, system that 
is under review. Even so, there is not much about the curriculum. There 
are a few excursions into American systems; which is unfortunate, for the 
author is not well informed on the subject. The book is likely to please 
British prison administrators and those who take their opinions from 
official sources; but it contributes little that is original to the subject of 
the treatment of criminals. It is, however, of some value to have, as we 
have here, an admission on the part of an ex-prison official that a large 
proportion of the inmates of our prisons should not have been sent there. 
This, of course, was already well known by all who have studied the 
subject; but it is just as well to have it written down in a book which 
contains nothing calculated to wound the susceptibilities of British 
administrators and officials. When we have relieved the prisons of the 
feeble-minded, inebriates and vagrants, then, Dr. Quinton seems to think, 
the prison staffs will be free to turn to and reform such of the real criminals 
as are reformable. But he gives no evidence of any clear notion of the way 
in which this is to be done. He does indeed make some excellent remarks, 
as, for instance, that the criminal’s will generally needs strengthening not 
weakening. But he has no condemnation for the system which tends to 
weaken rather than strengthen the will. He apparently does not recognise 
that such is the tendency of the prison system. Moreover, he actually 
commits himself to the statement that the general effect of the existing 
system of remissions and “‘progressive stages” is ‘“‘to place each prisoner’s 
fate to a large extent in his own hands.” A person who can write like 
this is hardly a serious contributor to the study of correctional methods. 
Dr. Quinton approves of the Borstal system but casts at Elmira, with its 
probably longer average ofconfinement and more thought-out and elaborate 
system, the curious gibe of ‘“‘ quick-change methods.’”? He seems to be 
unaware of the fact that the Elmira Reformatory is for first offenders in 
felony between 16 and 30 years of age. He condemns our fine-or-imprison- 
ment methods of dealing with inebriates; but it is somewhat disappointing 
that a medical man of his experience has nothing to suggest by way of 
improvement on our inebriate reformatories. However, the book is well 
written. The publisher’s part is very well done. And, after all, it is worth 
having the co-operation of the estimable ex-governor of Holloway Prison 
in the effort to save a vast army of unfortunate people from the present 
insensate folly of being passed in and out of prison. A. Sr. J. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE SHADOW. By Ernest K. Coulter. Bale, 1913. 
6/- net. 

Tuts is the book of a practical worker in the Children’s Courts of New York, 
and as such demands the attention of those who are still unfamiliar with 
American methods of dealing with juvenile offenders. During the last few 
years, however, English educationists and criminologists have absorbed 
so many ideas from the United States, that for some the value of the present 
volume may be found rather in the suggestive anecdotes of which it is full 
than in its theoretical arguments. 

In dealing with the causes of crime amongst the young, Mr. Coulter 
sees the danger of attaching exclusive blame to the parent, the child, or 
the State, but in certain passages he seems to suggest that the State is 
possessed of certain abstract rights and duties independent of the feelings 
of the individuals of which it is composed and to such suggestions many 
may take exception. It is also a little doubtful whether Mr. Coulter 
considers that the community as a whole should be taught good behaviour 
or merely forced into it. Although stating emphatically that parents are 
better than institutions, and that friendship and not law is needed in 
dealing with young offenders, he seems in special cases to side most 
unexpectedly with the law and to suggest the most drastic theories of legal 
interference between the parent and the child. The fact that laws which 
aim at emptying workhouses and jails may leave as many state parasites 
as before their enactment, seems to be entirely ignored. There are also 
passages in which the community and the consumer are treated somewhat 
unscientifically as two separate classes of persons, and in another chapter 
the line between ‘‘property rights” and ‘“‘human rights” is not perhaps 
as clear and obvious as we are led to suppose. 

In the simpler and more practical parts Mr. Coulter’s words are easier 
to understand and are of considerable value. The importance of satisfying 
the spirit of adventure lies very near the root of many offences, and the 
writer deals ably with the unwholesome stimulus of many cinematograph 
entertainments and suggests the advisability of using waste land, either 
permanently or temporarily, as playing fields under a trained supervisor. 
Mr. Coulter advocates strongly the system of groups of cottages as homes 
for children who come under the care of the State, but it is rather 
disappointing to find that he condemns homework as leading to overstrain 
and long hours, and looks forward to the day when all will be forced to 
work in factories. It is also rather difficult to reconcile the writer’s 
appreciation of the value of the home with the amount of intrusion and 
investigation which he considers necessary; the essence of our English idea 
of home still envolves the idea of individual responsibility, and this is not 
often fostered by State inspection and State regulation. Mr. Coulter lays 
emphasis on the importance of providing all workmen with cottages near 
their work, and also suggests the advisibility of affixing the landlord’s 
name in small but clear letters over all slum property and tenements—a 
proposition strongly objected to by American landlords. 

In the latter part of the book the writer predicts the usefulness of psycho- 
pathy in raising the level of the normal child, by improving his environment 
and in alleviating moral as well as physical suffering; he considers that 
the scientist has now clearly shown what can be done to improve health, 
and that it remains for the legislator to safeguard the child from stunted 
growth and premature work without necessarily bringing starvation on the 
family. A wider appreciation of the real meaning of religion will also, he 
hopes, play a considerable part in expediting these reforms. Perhaps the 
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most interesting part of the whole book is a chapter in which Mr. Coulter 
gives a short account of the already famous ‘Big Brother’” movement in 
New York. The big brother works by suggestion rather than by platitudes 
and patronizing, and acts up to the definition of a friend as “a feller wot 
knows all about yer and likes yer jest the same.” Cyrit B. ANDREWS. 


Our Vu.Aack Homes: PRESENT CONDITIONS AND REMEDIES. By Hugh 
Aronson, M.A. Murby, 1913. 2/6 net. 


No one with a knowledge of the countryside will disagree with Mr. 
Aronson’s statement of its present condition in regard to labourers’ 
cottages, and the impelling need of re-making England in that fundament- 
ally important quarter. But turning to some of the proposed remedies, 
there will be difference of opinion, especially in regard to the necessity for 
a regulated minimum wage, with which Mr. Aronson does not concur. 
The book has an individual note, and its writer clearly is not only a 
student of rural conditions but a keen lover of rural life. Some of the 
references to the skill requiréd in country employments will serve as a 
corrective of the prejudice that regards industrial efficiency as confined to 
town workshops. A deep-chested, hearty-faced countryman, with a bunch 
of wild flowers stuck in the band of his battered felt hat and a hedge stake 
in his hand—such a living relic of a departed age is still incidentally to be 
encountered along remote hedge-sides—though he get only 15/- a week and 
cannot write or read, may yet be a very highly skilled and sagacious person, 
with a reserve of human qualities entitling him to cordial respect. Mr. 
Aronson has evidently met the congeners of this type, and his emphasis on 
their high skill as “agricultural artisans” is a timely reminder in this 
over-urbanised age. Lord Henry Bentinck contributes a sympathetic 
preface to the book, and there are a series of serviceable appendices. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH. 


“* The Sociological Conception of Punishment ”’ is the subject of a long 
article by Dr. Szerer in La REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE for 
October. Considering, after the manner of M. Simmel, what punishment 
is in all societies and periods apart from its particular manifestations, and 
thus reducing it to its skeleton, the author comes to the conclusion that it 
is a device for preventing social disintegration. Of this he points out that 
there is more danger in uncivilised communities, in which such an act as 
eating some comestible that is sacred to the monarch may lead to the 
sundering of social bonds, than in civilised nations, in which the division 
of labour so specialises the individual that he fits into no society but his 
own, and therefore does not seek to get away from it. Under the primitive 
conditions the criminal, or ultra-individualist, could find sanctuary in 
another group. Now, owing to the international standardisation of industry 
and conduct, he cannot count on hospitality in a foreign land, unless his 
individualist acts are of a political nature, and therefore belong to the 
category of non-standardised procedure. Dr. Szerer goes on to demonstrate 
that social stability is endangered, nowadays, not by actual crimes, but by 
the will to commit them, which is contagious. Therefore it is the judge’s 
duty, not to deal out so much punishment for so much crime, but to find 
out how much ill-will there is in the given case. In view of the antipathies 
that are now arising between employer and workman, the article should 
receive attention. In the same number Dr. Krumme continues his examina- 
tion of John Stuart Mill’s liberalism. At the end of his paper he emphasises 
Mill’s doctrine that society would be the better for ‘‘the excelsiorisation”’ 
of the individual at the expense of the mere multiplication of individuals. 
The interest of the November issue is narrowed down to afforestation and 
proportional representation in France, but it broadens out into the socio- 
logical field of thought in a chapter on the nature and limits of modesty from 
Amour et chasteté by Professor Robert Michels, who finds that ‘“‘modesty is 
variable and dissociable according to profession, education, temperament 
and environment”; and that it may disappear and reappear in the same 
individual by turns. As illustrative examples he mentions the covering 
of the mouth and the occiput among Arab women, the objection of European 
working folk to wearing evening dress, and the shame of the artist’s model 
in the presence of spectators who are not engaged in life study. 


The land reformer and the feminist may be advised to read a brochure 
entitled Les cercles de fermiéres which appears in the series of Le Mustr 
SociaL for November. It shows how the back-to-the-land problem is being 
solved on the American continent by the formation of professional groups 
of ‘‘ farmeresses,”” of which there are no fewer than 750 in Ontario alone, 
although the movement started only in 1898. In the States as many as 300 
unions were formed in 1909 and 1910, and there are now 720 of them in all. 
The author relates how similar associations have been founded, within the 
last few years, in Belgium, France, Poland, Hungary—almost everywhere 
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but England ;—have multiplied with extraordinary rapidity : and by means 
of technical conferences, lectures, libraries, magazines and other educational 
agencies, including even dances and dramatic performances, have made 
country life at once interesting, educative, and prosperous. The whole 
pamphlet makes lively reading; and it closes with an account of the 
international congresses held, respectively, at Colorado Springs in 1911, 
Lethbridge (U.S.A.) in 1912, and Ghent in 1913, which ought to give new 
courage to everyone who deplores rural depopulation. The other autumn 
additions to this extremely useful set of monographs are L’Egypte et 
V’Association Agricole, by M. Joseph Ribet, L’Enseignement ménager en 
Angleterre et en Ecosse, by Mme. Jeanne Morin, and Les Ecoles de Servantes 
en Belgique et en Hollande, by Mme. Auguste Moll-Weiss; whose enquiry 
was a thankless task; for, apart from nursery and housewifery schools, 
she found that the educational institutions that she was in search of were 
practically non-existent in Belgium, and were represented by only one 
establishment in Holland. 

The October and November numbers of La Science SociALe are studies 
of the Le Play and De Tourville methods of sociological investigation by 
M. Champault and M. Descamps respectively, not a paragraph of which 
any sociologist in this country can afford to neglect. Anyone who wishes 
to have legislation and social construction based on facts and carried 
through on scientific lines, should master these two treatises from cover 
to cover. 


The Revue pe MétarHysigue ET DE for November is a mono- 
graph on Henri Poincaré as philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, and 
physicist. Mr. L. Brunschvigg, who writes the first section, represents him 
as a man who had a very keen scientific conscience. In Savants et Ecrivains 
he wrote, “(In this world of relativities every certitude is a lie.”” He 
regarded the pursuit of truth, we are told, as a sublime and inspiring 
contest in which nature and the mind are engaged in ceaseless conflict. 


GERMAN. 


In a remarkable paper on “‘Asthenic Infantilism among Women,” which 
appears in the ArcHIv RASsEN-u. for October, 
Dr. Mathilde von Kemnitz argues that hitherto intellectual education has 
been given mainly to women who have a tendency to infantilism, which 
she defines as development that falls short, in one or more directions, of 
what it should be at a given age. She thinks that if social selection did not 
favour higher education only in the case of women in whom the sex instinct 
is ill-developed, there would be many more mothers who took a delight in 
brainwork than there are now. Infantilism among women in the form ct 
hysteria she attributes to the primitive education they receive, whereas 
Janet and Anton argue that it is constitutional. She points out that on 
the higher levels of culture hysteria never assails a crowd, and attacks only 
those individuals whose education has been childish. Not until women 
have for some generations enjoyed the same educational advantages as men 
have done, does she believe that any definitive statements ought to be made 
as to the incompatibility of motherhood and intellectual work. In an 
article entitled Soziales Aufsteigen in rassenhygienischer Beziehung, Dr. 
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Theilhaber shows that increase is taking place in only half of the Jewish 
population of Berlin, while in only one-third of the other half are more than 
two children per family being produced. He traces this movement back to 
the year 1895, and reckons that the Berlin Jews are to-day bringing into the 
world only enough children to replace two-thirds of the existing families. 
With these revelations the author couples the significant fact that the taxes 
paid by Jews in the city rose, between 1892 and 1905, from 317 M. to 355 M. 
per head, although many of the richest Jewish families became Christians 
within that period, or migrated to Charlottenburg, Grunewald, Schéne- 
berg and Wilmersdorf. In another article, on the diminishing native 
population of Australia, Dr. Ernst Schultze contradicts most of the 
disparaging notions that Europeans cherish with regard to these people. 
He states that they are not degenerate, but backward; that they are not 
unable to count or to appreciate jokes : and that many of them are beautiful, 
inaggressive, modest and polite. He admits, however, that the women 
have such a hard life that they die at a much earlier age than the men. 
Dr. Schultze’s paper may be put beside that by Mr. Spiller in the October 
number of the Sociological Review. 


To the October, November, and December issues of the PoLitiscH- 
ANTHROPOLOGISCHE ReEvuE Dr. Schmidt-Gibichenfels contributes three 
articles on the regeneration of the peasant, the knight, and the citizen class 
respectively. His ideal is that the nobility should devote themselves 
entirely to military and governmental offices, that there should be a 
numerous peasantry of pure German race, and that the townsmen should 
be content with modest gains and avoid plutocracy. One of the means 
which he recommends for the accomplishment of that object is the driving 
of the Jews out of the community. On all classes he inculcates a high sense 
of duty that is a good deal out of harmony with modern industrial conditions 
and educational standards. Thus he bids the landowners keep the country 
folk well under discipline, and set them a good example from both the 
moral and the esthetic view-point. From fhe labourers he would exact 
love and respect for the lord. Failing these he would at least have them 
assume a non-contemptuous attitude. To the December issue Herr Emil 
Horst contributes a paper on Genie und Rasse, in which he claims that 
only the Aryan race are capable of achieving progress in culture, that only 
the Germans fully represent the Aryan race to-day, and that wherever 
genius and energy are lacking, as, he alleges, in the Romance countries, 
the German element in the population has died out. In the course of the 
article he remarks that self-depreciation serves no good purpose. Dr. 
Chatterton-Hill writes an alarming paper on degeneration, in which he 
states that the welfare of the individual is incompatible with that of the 
race, which can be maintained only at the cost, among individuals, of 
suffering and sacrifice that beggars imagination. He gives statistics to 
show that although the death-rate has gone down within the last thirty 
years, the illness-rate has gone up; but he has not allowed for the better 
system of registration of cases which treatment in public institutions has 


brought about. 


In the VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FCR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
Sozro.ocie for the last quarter of 1913, Dr. Sauerbeck continues his treatise 
Vom Wesen der Wissenschaft, the conclusion of which is that the knowledge 
of reality is built on both perception and belief by means of science and art 
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respectively. The next article, which is an answer to the question Gibt es 
intuitive Erkenntnis?, offers a striking contrast to this epistemology and 
that of Professor Bergson. The author, Dr. Moritz Schlick, maintains that 
knowing is essentially a process of comparison of concepts, which represent 
repetitions of what has already happened, not artistic manipulations of it 
into something new. Mystic contemplation, which consists in thinking 
and living oneself into the objects on which one is meditating, brings one 
no sense of contrast at all, and cannot therefore be called knowledge. If 
that were the case then every animal would be a better philosopher than 
any man. Dr. Moritz traces the idea that intuition is a source of knowledge 
to the child’s method of learning by touching and hoiding things which has 
given rise to the words ‘“‘grasp” and ‘‘seize’’ as epistemological terms. 


Also received :—L’Action nationale (August-September-October); Le 
Musée Social, Annales (September , October, November); Bulletin de 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, No. 28; Bulletin de la statisque générale 
de la France (October). 


ITALIAN. 


RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE DEL SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINE AUSILIARIE. 
(Published monthly by the Italian Catholic Society for Scientific Studies.) 
September : Sig. Toniolo continues his monograph on political and adminis- 
trative problems of the Age of Constantine.—Prof. Amando Castroviejo 
contributes a short paper on the writings of Marcellino Menendez y Playo, 
“Gloria vera della Spagna.’’—Signor C. Grilli continues his papers on 
colonial experiments in Neo-Latin Africa. October: Sig. Grilli continues 
his papers on colonial experiments in Africa.—Sig. Emilio Pasteris con- 
tinues his account of his travels in Germany as an emissary of the Baltic 
Mission, and incidentally gives a charming description of the beautiful 
town of Hildesheim.—Doctor G. De Mauro writes on the shifting of indirect 
taxation. November: Sig. Corsanego writes on the railway industry in 
Italy.—Sig. G. Bruguier continues his study of the Agro Romano and civic 
customs.—Prof. Toniolo continues his study of the Age of Constantine. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SociOLOGY. The September number contains 
an article on The Sphere of Pecuniary Valuation, by Charles H. Cooley, 
which deals ably with the psychological and moral factors which are being 
recognized more and more in the study of values. An article by Maurice 
Parmelee, on the possibilities of an Introductory Course to the Social 
Sciences, furnishes some practical suggestions for a school course which 
emphasize the fundamental unity of such studies as ethics, psychology, 
philosophy, religion and jurisprudence which are not usually directly 
connected with Social Science. This will be a serious question for 
educationists in the near future and Mr. Parmelee’s remarks deserve careful 
attention. 

In the November number there is an excellent article on The Social 
Function of Religion, Mr. Ellwood draws attention to the importance of a 
positive and constructive religion: he dismisses the plea of metaphysical 
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difficulties by pointing out the metaphysical assumptions which are made 
every day in education, such, for example, as our belief that we do not 
dwell in a rigid universe, but can shape the destinies of the future. The 
positive value of religion is as important as education, and there is no 
reason why the validity of metaphysical postulates should hinder us more 
in the one than in the other. Religion has too often been confused with 
Theology and Mythology, which may be essential parts in certain stages 
of evolution, but, like intellectual attempts at the interpretation of religion, 
appear and disappear. Professor Ames’ definition of religion as “‘participa- 
tion in the ideal values of social consciousness,’ is perhaps the most 
comprehensive, although even the partial and one-sided definition of such 
materialistic-monists as Ward contain valuable suggestions. Mr. Ellwood 
contends that the Social reconstruction of the future must wait largely 
on the teaching and activities of the Church, and that, until a Church exists 
that is effective, social law and government, science and education, will not 
do much to give us a social life that is harmonious and truly progressive 
or a human life that is moral and truly satisfying. 

There is a good and well-balanced article on Social Science and What 
Labor Wants, by Mr. Yarros, and a careful study of some of the essential 
relations between Sociology and Psychology, by Mr. Leuba, deals chiefly 
with mystical tendencies involving ideas of religion and magic. Two other 
articles are also of considerable value. One by Mr. Woods on The Social Waste 
of Unguided Personal Ability, which suggests a more psychological, and 
at the same time more practical, education, furnishing in the future a better 
preparation for the choice of a career. The ofher, by Mr. Ash, on the causes 
which determine a Community’s Lethargy or Energy. Mr. Ash deals with 
the results of communism, the hypertrophy of institutionalism, the effects 
of a preponderance of elderly men in places of authority and of an undue 
reverence for past achievements. Considerable stress is laid on the removal 
of stimuli or goals of achievement, sometimes from physical, social, or 
economic isolation, but especially from the growth of those forms of 
industry in which emphasis and attention must be directed to processes 
rather than to purposes. It is now generally recognized that such forms 
of industry involve a far greater strain of conscious effort than those in 
which the individual is working for a definite end and in which the motive 
is interest in the outcome. Psychology to-day is proving the truth of 
Luther’s words that ‘‘ only slaves die of overwork.” 


In the Po.iTicaL ScrENCE QUARTERLY for September there is a good 
historical article on Syndicalism in America, by Louis Levine. The rival 
socialistic policies of revolution and of “ boring from within” are well 
outlined, and the parallel growth of an exaggerated class consciousness 
and of attempts at co-operation between capital and labour, are also ably 
dealt with. 

Mr. W. A. Dunning has an interesting article on the German Idealists. 
Humboldt’s Ideas on the Limits of the Activity of the State are clearly 
outlined ; his insistence on the idea of the state as a means, with negative 
duties only, is compared with the theories of Milton, Locke and Voltaire. 
The evils of turning energy, which should be used for self-development, to 
prescribing rules for others, is well expounded, and leads up to the idea 
that the most progressive state consists of individuals chafing against the 
fetters of external control and gradually seeking their removal. In the 
latter part of the article Hegel’s more abstract idea of Will is discussed, and 
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his glorification of the state is contrasted with his want of sympathy with 
the will of the people as represented by a popular assembly. Mr. Dunning 
sums up the effects of the psychological analysis and greater scientific 
precision of Kant, Fichte and Hegel as follows : (1) The idea of will as the 
ultimate element in politics and law was developed to its utmost limits. 
(2) Contract, as the formula through which the individual will creates 
social and political authority, received the highest degree of philosophical 
finish. (3) The gradual decline of the contract theory took place owing to 
Hegel’s exaggerated views on the importance of the state and of political 
authority. (4) The doctrine of nationality as a fundamental principle of 
political organization was generally acknowledged. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL OF Etuics for October is an excellent 
number. In an interesting article on Christian Ethics and the Ideal of 
Nationality, Mr. Barbour suggests that the twentieth century may combine 
the rational, and therefore somewhat cosmopolitan, thought of the 
eighteenth century with the romantic movement of the nineteenth. The 
New Testament teaching does not necessarily imply a Tolstoyan belief that 
it is impossible to combine Christianity with patriotism. There is little 
doubt that before long Mr. Angell’s theories of war will become known to 
everyone and finance, which often favoured war, will be a strong factor in 
favour of peace; but in this tendency Mr. Barbour sees considerable danger. 
Cosmopolitanism is leading to class concentration, and this will be an even 
more uncontrollable element than the national patriotism of old: if 
patriotism fails to unite all classes in the bonds of nationality it is doubtful 
whether any kind of international authority will achieve this. In cosmo- 
politanism, Mr. Barbour sees a tendency to level down as well as level up, 
a tendency towards a standardization of cheapness rather than of excellence, 
and in the decay of patriotism many wholesome restraints seem to fall 
away. It is in international sympathy, rather than in cosmopolitanism, 
that we are likely to preserve a wholesome rivalry between country and 
country, rather than between class and class. 

In an article on The Hegelian Concept of the State and Individualism, 
Mr. Shelton suggests that the philosophic view of the state is often 
construed as far too favourable to what is commonly known as Socialism. 
The underlying assumption of the Hegelian argument appears to be that 
when a system is so established that resistance is useless and criticism 
futile, the loss of liberty entailed is not really felt. Green’s respect for 
government was certainly nof deduced from the mode in which it was 
carried on, and yet, while the individual’s obligation to the state was 
emphasized, the state’s obligation to the individual was practically ignored. 
Mill’s justification for interference can be stretched indefinitely if we accept 
Green’s idea of the General Will. Mr. Shelton considers that many are 
obsessed by this Hegelian idea, and that the differences between State 
control and Social control are not sufficiently recognized. He suggests 
that in the idea of the General Will, there arises a mystical concept with 
no clear and intellectual meaning, and that, although the paternal state 
may be defended as a practical necessity, there is no ideal behind it and 
state craft should be reduced to a minimum. 

In an article on The Object and Mode of Moral Judgment, Mr. Mukerji 
contends that while Martinean’s ethical position requires modification in 
detail, it remains the most faithful interpretation of our moral consciousness. 
Agreeing that desires and ends are inseparable, he upholds Martineau’s 
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theory that desires (or ends) are good in themselves and not good because 
of THE end or summum bonum. The writer also upholds Martineau’s other 
contention, that the character of our desires are known by intuition rather 
than experience, arguing that an appeal to consequences is really only an 
appeal to other desires intuitively discerned. An evolution of morality 
from un-morality can only be explained by a metaphysical legerdemain, 
which is as self-destructive as the attempt to evolve mind out of mere 
sensations. After an analysis of Sidgwick’s criticism of Martineau’s scale 
of higher and lower springs of conduct, Mr. Mukerji contends that moral 
progress consists in straightening out the scale; it does not discredit 
intuitionism, but merely proves that moral progress has been largely a 
progress from error to truth rather than from truth to truth. Martineau’s 
theory, he considers, may be qualified in two ways: (1) That there are 
exceptions to the general rank of impulses but that these exceptions are 
intuitively discerned, and (2) that there is an order of springs of equal rank. 
These qualifications, however, are merely supplementary, and in no way 
destroy the main proposition that there is a graduated scale of springs of 
conduct intuitively discerned. 

The Proceedings of the Conference of Legal and Social Philosophy will 
also be found of considerable interest. Mr. Pound suggests that the 
present complete separation of Law and Philosophy arose from three causes : 
(1) The need for a science of law, (2) a reaction against abuses due to the 
philosophical method when it held complete sway, and (3) the need of 
stability and a consequent call for analytical rather than philosophical 
method. Several fruitful fields of study are outlined in the region of 
Psychology and Jurisprudence; as Mr. Pound points out, the law is ripe 
for influence from outside, and the philosophic jurist would give form and 
consistency to the changes that must inevitably take place. The report 
of the proceedings of the conference contains papers by Felix Adler and 
several others, all of considerable interest both to the student of jurisprud- 
ence and to the psychologist. 


Tuer Monist for October contains an interesting article on The Accessi- 
bility of Buddhist Lore to the Christian Evangelists, by A. J. Edmunds, 
and also a good article on Christian Elements in the Bhagavadgité, by 
Richard Garbe. It is interesting to note that unlike the SAukhya-Yoga, 
the Bhagavadgita recognizes a soul which continues to all eternity as a 
separate conscious existence, and which maintains its individuality even 
in the presence of Gop. Mr. Garbe also points out two further agreements 
between the Bragavadgit4 and Christian views. (1) Faith in Gop’s love to 
man and in his mercy and forgiveness of sins arising therefrom. (2) The 
requirement laid upon man of faithful love to Gop. Mr. Lorinser’s theory 
of a Christian influence on the Bhagavadgité and of the acquaintance of 
its author with the New Testament is not credited, and Mr. Garbe comes to 
the conclusion that the Bhagavadgitaé should be characterized as an out- 
growth of genuine Indian religious feeling. 

In an article on The Monism of the German Monistic League, Dr. Otto 
Herrmann lays out a Monistic Catechism by Dr. Frei, of which Professor 
Haeckel is said to approve. It is a curious document, and in its absolute 
disregard of all the deeper philosophical and metaphysical problems reminds 
one of Karl Marx’s views in the sphere of social science. In reading it one 
would imagine that the problems of individuality, will and memory had 
never arisen, and that the relation between appearance and reality had 
never presented any difficulty. There is also an interesting article on the 
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possibility of a Universal Language, by Syduey Waterlow, in which the 
writer, while recognizing the value of international communication, doubts 
whether “Interlingua” would not destroy as much as it created, and thinks 
its chief duty should be merely a medium in which scientific works could 
be published and correspondence carried on between the learned of different 
countries. In the Discussion at the end an interesting attempt is made at 
a wider and less negative monistic theory than that of Professor Haeckel. 


Tue Oren Court (October) contains an interesting paper by Professor 
Josiah Royce on Primitive Ways of Thinking, with special reference to 
negation and classification. Professor Royce points out how frequently our 
study of primitive thought seems to centre round animism and magic, and 
how seldom we form a just appreciation of tle dawn of scientific and exact 
thinking in the primitive mind. Such writers as Frazer, who have collected 
vast masses of material relating to the primitive tabu, have always treated 
the tabu as a check rather than a stepping stone to scientific thought, and 
although Jevons recognizes the social binding force of the tabu, he speaks 
of it as “a vicious circle surrounding the mind of the Savage.”” While 
agreeing that the strict observance of tabu may sometimes be opposed to 
clear thinking, Professor Royce protests against the assumption that it 
always forbids experience, and that dread in every case overpowers inves- 
tigation. Exactness of thought may often be encouraged by the tabu and 
it may have a far-reaching scientific value quite apart from its religious 
and moral aspects. A consciousness of a strong negation frequently arouses 
the logical faculties, and im many cases we find that a special incantation 
is invented to remove the prohibition. Professor Royce finds the proot 
of reductio ad absurdum in the scientific realm a sort of rational equivalent 
of the tabu in the realm of the savage, in it he sees a dawning appreciation 
of something, which must not be done, in the way of assertion, the penalty 
being self-destruction of the thought which undertakes to violate the 
logician’s tabu. The separation of objects and of social classes seems to 
Professor Royce to be the beginning of a new and more exact method of 
thought, and he suggests that the words ‘‘ cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark” shows a clear scientific consciousness of the legal 
limits of property as well as the ethical significance usually attached to 
them. It is true that a vicious circle of thought exists which makes sacred 
things tabu and the tabu sacred, but in agriculture, especially the tabu is 
often united to an observation of the laws of life, and in them we find the 
beginning of an appreciation of an exact law as well as an insight into 
natural causes. With the tabu comes a consciousness of “yes”? and “no,” 
a sort of categorical imperative, and the omen or warning often furnishes 
a hypothetical counsel. The “no” of the tabu produces a close scrutiny 
and a balance of alternatives, and often a negation of the negation. On 
these foundations all the classification of black and white magic, of ortho- 
doxy and heresy, arises until the fury of the contending priests gives place 
once more to the calm reasoning of the reductio ad absurdum. 


Also received :—Scottish Geographical Magazine (October, November 
and December); Eugenics Education Review (October); Town Planning 
Review (October); Man (October, November and December); The Path 


(October and November); Positivist Review (October, November and 
December). 
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The meetings of the Session 1913—14 began on October 14 (evening) 
with a lecture by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton on ‘ National Secondary 
Education : The Lesson from France.’’ The chair was taken by Professor 
J. Adams. The paper was published in the October number of the 
Sociological Review. 

The first afternoon meeting was on October 28, when Miss Jane Harrison 
lectured to a large audience on ‘‘ Woman and Knowledge,’’ Professor 
Gilbert Murray being in the chair. 

On November 11, also in the afternoon, Mr. Edward Cadbury read a 
paper on ‘‘ Some Principles of Industrial Organisation,’’ Mr. J. A. Hobson 
being in the chair. It is hoped that this paper will appear in a subsequent 
number of the Sociological Review, with a discussion to which various 
authorities on the subject will contribute. 

On November 25, Mr. F. G. D’Aeth read a paper, which appears in this 
number of the Review, on ‘“‘ The Unit of Social Organisation in Towns.” 
Professor Urwick took the chair. 

On December 9g, in the evening, Miss Winifred Stephens lectured on 
** Current Movements in French Literature,” with Sir Sidney Lee in the 
chair. This paper also appears in the present issue of the Review. 

On January 12 (evening), Professor Patrick Geddes lectured on: I. “A 
Notation of Life (Social ond Organic)”; and II. ‘‘An Interpretation of 
Parnassus.’ Dr. Wildon Carr took the chair. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


The following meetings have been arranged for the second part of the 
Session, in addition to that addressed by Professor Geddes on January 12 
and noticed above :— 


Tuesday, February 10 (afternoon, 5-15 p.m.). Dr. William Brown: 
** Psycho-Analysis and the Problem of Personality.” 

Tuesday, February 24 (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Dr. C. W. Saleeby: “‘ The 
First Decade of Modern Eugenics, 1904—1914.” (The Bishop cf 
Birmingham will take the chair.) 

Tuesday, March 10 (afternoon, 5-15 p.m.). Mr. F. S. Van Oss: “ The 
Effect of Public and Private Extravagance on the Rate of Interest.’’ 

Tuesday, March 31 (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘“‘ Changing 
America.” 

(Tuesday, April 28. To be announced.) 

Tuesday, May 12 (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Mr. Gustav Spiller: ‘ Darwinism 
and Sociology.”’ 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY GROUP. 


Wednesday, January 21, at 5-15 p.m. Mr. Cyril Burt: ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Sex Differences.” 

Tuesday, February 3, at 5-15 p.m. Dr. C. W. Saleeby: ‘‘ The Parental 
Instinct.” 

Tuesday, March 3, at 5-15 p.m. Mr. Morley Dainow: “ Self-Assertion.” 


Tuesday, April 7, at 5-15 p.m. Mr. C. F. Lambert: “‘ Self-Abasement.”’ 


GROUP FOR THE STUDY OF THE RELATION OF WOMEN 
TO SOCIETY. 


Membership of this group is open (1) to all members of the Sociological 
Society who give in their names; (2) by payment of 1os. 6d. per annum. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson is the Chairman and Miss L. Keyser Yates, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following meetings have been arranged :— 


Wednesday, January 21, 5-15 p.m. Mr. Cyril Burt: ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Sex-Differences.’* (Joint Meeting with the Social-Psychology Group.) 

Friday, February 27, 8-15 p.m. Mr. Leonard Doncaster, M.A.: ‘ Sex 
Determination and the Inheritance of Secondary Sexual Characters.” 

Wednesday, March 25, 5-15 p.m. Miss L. M. Whitehouse (Girton College) : 
“The Position of Women among Primitive Peoples.” 


The meeting of January 21 will be held at the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

The February and March meetings will take place in the Rooms of the 
Sociological Society, 21 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


It is proposed to revive the Civics Group. Names of those wishing to 
join should be sent to the Secretary, Sociological Society, 21 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


A work by Mr. Victor Branford, M.A., the first Honorary Secretary of 
the Sociological Society, will be issued in February by Duckworth and Co. 
(7/6 net). It is entitled ‘“‘ Interpretations and Forecasts: a study of 
survivals and tendencies in contemporary society,” and an excerpt from it 
appears in this number of the Review. Among the headings of Chapters 
are: Some Illustrations of Sociology; The Citizen as Sociologist; The 
Sociologist at the Theatre; The Medieval Citizen; The Present as a 
Transition. 
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Johnson, Stanley C. ‘A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom 
to North America, 1763—1912.”’ Routledge. 6/- net. 

Montgomery, Louise. A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards Community. II. 
American Girl in the Stockyards District.’ Chicago and 
London : Cambridge University Press. 1/- net. 

Cole, G. H. D. ‘‘ The World of Labour.” Bell. 5/- net. 

Purdom, C. B. ‘‘ The Garden City.”” With illustrations and four coloured 
plates by T. Friedenson. Dent. 10/6 net. 

Dahlinger, C. W. ‘‘ The New Agrarianism.’’ New York: Putnam’s. 
4/- net. 

Robinson, M. Fothergill. ‘‘ The Spirit of Association.”” Murray. 6/- net. 

Carr, A. S. Comyns, Garnett, W. H. S., and Taylor, J. H. ‘‘ National 
Insurance.’’ Fourth edition. Macmillan. 15/- net. 

Reeves, Mrs. Pember. ‘‘ Round about a Pound a Week.” Bell. 2/6 net. 

Bax, E. Belfort. ‘‘ The Fraud of Feminism.’”’ Grant Richards. 2/6 net. 

Colquhoun, Mrs. Archibald. ‘‘ The Vocation of Woman.”’ Macmillan. 
4/6 net. 

Stobart, Mrs. St. Clair. ‘“‘ War and Women.” Bell. 3/6 net. 

Swanwick, Mrs. H. M. ‘“ The Future of the Woman’s Movement.’’ Bell. 
2/6 net. 

Hutchins, B. L. ‘‘ Conflicting Ideals.’” Murby. 1/6 net. 

Pankhurst, Christabel. ‘‘ The Great Scourge and How to End it.” E. 
Pankhurst. 1/- net. 

Cook, E. T. ‘‘ The Life of Florence Nightingale.’’ 2 vols. Macmillan. 
30/- net. 

Strahan, James. ‘‘ The Maréchale.’’ Hodder and Stoughton. 6/-. 

Tod, Arthur James. ‘‘ The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency.” 
New York and London: Putnams. 7/6 net. 

Frazer, J. G. ‘‘ The Golden Bough. Part VII. Balder the Beautiful.” 
2 vols. Third edition. Macmillan. 20/- net. 

Culverwell, E. P.  ‘‘ The Montessori Principles and Practice." Bell. 
3/6 net. 

Leathes, Stanley. ‘‘ What is Education?’’ Bell. 2/6 net. 

Pitt, St. G. L. Fox. ‘‘ The Purpose of Education.’’ Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 2/6 net. 

jrant, Cecil and Norman Hodgson. ‘ The Case for Co-education.”” Grant 
Richards. 5/- net. 

Andrews, C. B. ‘ Life, Emotion and Intellect.’’ Fisher Unwin. 5/- net. 

Coulter, E. K. ‘‘ The Children in the Shadow.”’ Bale, Sons and Co. 
6/- net. 

Thomas, Philip. ‘‘A Religion of this World,” Watts. 2/6 net. 
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